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The Fellow Who Can Afford 
to Spend 














As You Were 


eer is a true story: 


Mr. and Mrs. W. were entertaining 
some friends, Mr. and Mrs. B., in 
their home, which had been complete- 
ly remodeled and refurnished during 
the summer. They had refinished the 
woodwork, replaced the old mantel 
with a new one, repapered the entire 
house, recarpeted most of the floors, 
painted here and there, remodeled the 
garden, and so on. The cost of the 
improvements was considerable. 

Mr. W. said to his guests: “I know 
what you are going to say, even be- 
fore you say it. Or if you are too polite 
to say it, you will think it. You will 
criticize us for spending so much 
money in such times as these.” 

“IT should say not!” exclaimed 
Mrs. B. “You are certainly to be 
praised for it. You have given em- 
ployment to people who would other- 
wise be idle. You have put into circu- 
lation money which will keep on cir- 
culating. You have done a fine thing. 
Why did you say that?” 

“Because nearly everyone else has 
criticized us,” explained the host. 
“We have become almost afraid to 
invite people here for that reason. 
But you can’t imagine what a lot of 
joy we get out of these improvements. 





Home is a very different place now.” 

Mrs. B. is right. Mr. and Mrs. W. 
have done a fine thing and should be 
commended. People who have 
planned and want and can afford 
such improvements as those of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. should be encouraged 
and praised by their friends. 

Last summer a group of farmers in 
a Middlewestern community met at 
the home of one of their number and 
talked things over. The result of this 
little gathering of neighbors on a farm 
was a statement which received 
nation-wide publicity because of its 
excellent common sense. 

In brief, the farmers recognized the 
fact that prosperity waits upon those 
who can afford to buy things they 
want. They themselves resolved to 
“go ahead and buy” what they 
wanted and could afford, and to ap- 
plaud anyone else who did likewise. 


THEN a group of workingmen met 
and adopted a similar statement, 
bringing attention to the fact that 
there is actually 15 percent more 
money in the country than there was 
three years ago and that all that is 
needed is to circulate that money. 
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Then a group of clubwomen took 
up the suggestion. Publicity and com- 
ment came thick and fast. The re- 
markable thing about it is that it is 
just plain common sense, without any 
frills of economic theory or hocus- 
pocus. The cartoon printed on this 
page is one of the evidences of the 
new way of thinking. 


THE fear wave—the inhibition 
against buying — is becoming a thing 
of the past. It has about spent its 
force. People are buying not because 
someone exhorts them to do so, nor 
because of patriotism, but because 
they have money. They are buying 
because they now feel relieved of 
that absurd restraint—“keeping down 
with the Joneses” —which once grip- 
ped them. They want things and they 
are going to buy them, just as they 
did before. So the new idea is: “As 
you were.” 

This new wave of sanity has al- 
ready produced definite results, and 
it will produce more and greater re- 
sults. To live normally and to buy 
normally is just plain, every-day 
common sense, and everyone knows 


it—THE EDITOR. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 





; can’t be any- 


thing much wrong with the 
world so long as the iris 
blooms.” 

This sentence, or some- 
thing like it, comes from 
some source I cannot trace. 
It may be more of a vague 
impression than an actual 
quotation, but if someone 
can tell me the source, I 
shall be grateful. It is not 
to be taken literally, of 
course, but the deep philos- 
ophy beneath the statement 
is as broad as the world it- 
self. Economic cycles come 
and go, but Nature’s beauty 
and home life give the deep- 
est and most lasting joy, 
after all. 


Last month this page was 
so filled with the commemo- 
ration of the tenth-birthday 
anniversary of Better Homes 
and Gardens that there was 
no room for comment about 
the second More Beautiful 
America Contest, announced in the same issue. The first 
contest was such an outstanding success, and so many of 
you have written to us asking if there would be another, 
that we have decided to repeat. This time there are five 
classes, all of equal rank, with three awards in each class 
and a grand sweepstakes prize of $1,000 in cash for the 
best project in all classes. 


ACCEPTING sixth prize in the first More Beautiful 
America Contest, Mrs. J. E. Hughes, of New Richmond, 
Wisconsin, said: 

“Our perspective is too close to judge the full value of 
the work, but even to the casual observer some of it must 
be apparent. There has been a noticeable change in the 
community spirit. We had always been a particularly 
clean and well-ordered city, but now we are stretching 
out our hands for beauty. . . . I say for myself and the 
numerous readers of your magazine a word of praise and 
appreciation for the good work you are doing thruout 
the land.” 

It is our conviction that all the projects entered in 
these contests have had and will have a decided effect 
upon the beautification of the country and its homes. It 
is therefore with increased enthusiasm that we announce 
the second contest. 


Ir YOUR community has not already entered the second 
More Beautiful America Contest, you are invited to take 
steps in that direction. We shall gladly furnish you with 
a booklet giving full information about it and tell you 
how to go about organizing your project. 


On THIS page is printed a picture of the station 
grounds at La Grange, Illinois, on the Burlington Rail- 
road. We have also received pictures of more pretentious 
station-yard improvements at other towns. Merion, 
Pennsylvania, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, has had its 
station approaches remarkably beautified. We wish to 

ay special tribute to such projects, altho they have not 
ted entered in our contests, because the beautification of 
railroad grounds is one of the greatest of all the problems 





The station grounds at La Grange, Illinois, have been beautifully planted— 
a wonderful advertisement for the town and for the Burlington Railroad, 
and what a splendid impression is made upon the strangers who pass thru 


in the general movement. First impressions are the 
strongest, and a town or community is judged by the 
surroundings of the railroad yards or automobile highway, 
because the stranger sees them first of all. Those trans- 
portation companies which have spent time and money 
and effort on such projects are deserving of special praise. 


TaxaTION is intimately related to the home. Many 
thoughtful people believe that homes should be exempt 
from taxation, first, because the home is not a productive 
enterprise in the material sense, and second, because it is 
such a force for good citizenship that it deserves special 
encouragement. It is certain, at any rate, that heavy 
taxation is one of the deterrents to home ownership, and 
it is to your interest, if you are a home-owner, to make a 
thoro study of your local situation, for local taxation is 
always the heaviest part of the bill. 

Next month the American people go to the polls in a 
great outpouring of expression. It may be that you will 
have an opportunity to cast a vote which has a bearing on 
taxation. If you do have such an opportunity, you will 
certainly want to give the subject careful thought, for no 
one thing is of greater importance at this time. 


“ 

How does the new Home Loan Act affect the private 
home-owner?”’ We have been asked this question a num- 
ber of times, so we anticipate other inquiries of the same 
nature. 

This newly created Federal institution does not deal 
directly with the home-owner but with home-finance 
agencies, such as building-and-loan associations. The 
primary purpose is to rediscount home mortgages so as to 
increase the loaning power of the agencies mentioned and 
render their assets more liquid. The Federal institution 
exercises restriction over the type of security and the 
amount of money that may be loaned on the security. In 
a short time a branch will be located in your district and 
you may obtain more specific information by writing to 
it. Or write to us, now or anytime. 

We’re happy always to hear from 
you and to answer fully your ques- P 
tions about homemaking. 
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To keep the supple softness... 
the yielding firmness of a youthful skin 


this much OLIVE OIL goes into every cake of Palmolive 




































Use this soap rich in olive 
oil... twice a day...as 
experts advise. See how 
skin returns to the yield- 
ing softness of youth. 





Beer ae 


THERE is a very easy, very inex- 
pensive way to protect the youth 
of your skin . . . to bring back 
the loveliness you may think you 
are losing as you grow older. 
Olive oil is the answer. Even be- 
fore baby’s first bath comes an 
olive oil rub. And to keep skin 
soft, supple, smooth, experts insist 
that no beauty treatment known 
can compare with olive oil. 

A real beauty soap must have a 
known beauty ingredient. Olive 
oil is Palmolive’s ingredient. The 
test tube shows the exact amount 
we put into every cake. 

Tonight—start the Palmolive 
way to a soft, youthfully firm skin. 
And remember—skin does not 
mean just face and neck—you must 
bathe in these rich, youth giving 
suds. Then watch—confidently— 
expectantly for the skin you desire. 
Smooth, lovely firmness that tells 
the world you are young... young 
... young! 
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Dn erp 


A smooth, firm, youthful skin rewards the woman who realizes the 
beauty-value of olive oil. Reproduced from an actual photograph, 
the test tube at the left shows you the amount of olive oil that 
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The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 





“I felt like a foot- 
ball tackle ready 
to plunge the line” 


OcToBER finds the Dirt Gardener 
cutting back his perennials, ordering 
iris instead of football tickets, 
Jecturing, hunting moles, buying 
evergreens, potting chrysanthemums, 
and enjoying the glories of autumn. 


: 1. A man dropped in to visit and found me 
working hard. “I’m all thru for this year,” said he. The 
poor fellow. He is missing the best part of the year. Today 
I faced my garden and October with a smile and felt like 
a football tackle ready to plunge the line, for ahead of me 
is the jolliest work imaginable. 

First, there are fine clumps of perennials that I have 
grown this summer back in the propagating part of the 
garden that are waiting to be moved up. There are shrubs 
to be moved and some shrubs and evergreens to be bought 
and planted. It’s bulb-planting time. Then my trusty hoes 
must be kept busy to get out weeds. The days will be 
balmy and comfortable. Now is the time of year to do one’s 
spring gardening. 

Thus I talked to myself as I took the wheelbarrow and 
hauled up several fine clumps of things that went into the 
rock garden. Then I dug some Shirley Foxgloves, three of 
them big enough to fill a bushel basket, grown from seed- 
lings put out in July and given some plant food. By the 
time I had made two groups of these at the back of the 
long border I heard the supper bell and it was dark. 


Ocroser 2. As I looked out the window this morning I 
saw over in the shrub border a ball of pink bloom on the 
Sarah Van Fleet Rose. Such a wonderful rose, a Hybrid 
Rugosa, that had some bloom almost all the time since 
May. 

This brave rose gave me courage. After breakfast I 
locked my study door and wrote a letter ordering some 
new iris that I can’t afford. Last month I ordered the first 
third of what I want. Now I wrote a check in fear and 


The illustrations are caricatures of The Dirt 
Gardener and his sons by Cartoonist Ray Evans 


trembling lest Maggie [his wife] discover. I sent for Bruno, 
Dominion, Germaine Perthuis, and other things I have 
wanted so long. 


OcToBeER 3. On this day the football season opened down 
at the university [Ohio State, where he is journalism pro- 
fessor]. Now the exact price of the two season tickets I 
usually buy is $17. This morning a great struggle arose 
within me. I gritted my teeth, clenched my fists, grabbed 
a pen, and wrote out a check for $17. But it was not to the 
athletic association. It was to a certain famous iris-grower 
—for the last third of the new iris I want. 


So THIS afternoon found me in the garden instead of the 
stadium, and as I worked, behold! a great crowd of people 
were alighting from cars and swarming in. Visitors, and 
me in my dirty old overalls. I hurried up and found it was 
the Northern Garden Club on a tour and stopping to see 
my humble efforts. I led them around and answered ’steen 
questions. 

They oh’d and ah’d most over the row of Helianthus 
maximiliani that towered 7 feet high, in gorgeous yellow, 
at the back, and over the Dicentra eximia, which is the 
dwarf Plumy Bleedingheart, and over the pink Daphne 
cneorum, or garlandflower, in bloom again. 


Ocroser 5. Last night it rained and the ground was in 
fine shape for transplanting. This evening, armed with my 
perennial spade and biggest trowel, I trundled the wheel- 
barrow back and dug a load of plants to fill in the yawning 
spaces in the long border—Cheddar Pinks, gray-leaved 
Red Valerian, Veronica incana, some 2-year clumps of 
Delphiniums, and last, some clumps of chrysanthemums 
in full bloom. 


Ler me tell you, brother, that this border is better than 
100 feet long, and 10 feet wide. Let me tell you, too, that 
if you plant out divisions in April and seedlings in June 
and July in ground that has had old rotted manure spaded 
under and commercial plant food on top, then if these are 
hoed about five times and weeded a time or two on knees, 
by fall you’ll have fine clumps, too, like I have. 


Ocroser 6. On this bright day I mowed the lawn. Then, 
taking my trusty scimitar half-moon edger, I went over all 
the paths in the front garden, trimming them straight. A 
shower came up and I decided to give the lawn its last 
application of plant food, which should have been done 
weeks ago, any time from August on. With a distributor, 
it didn’t take long. [ Continued on page go 
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Bulbs That Bloom When Winter Comes 


Roberta Earle Windsor 


) F YOU like to spread happiness 
and good cheer, treat your family and 
friends to a winter flower show. You 
can stage it in any sunny window of 
your home, but the rehearsals will 
have to take place in a cool, dark 
room. 

For a most delightful performance 
choose your cast from tulips, hya- 
cinths, and narcissus. Indeed, you 
may book an engagement running 
continuously from Thanksgiving to 
Easter, with changes in the person- 
nel to suit your fancy. You can enjoy 
the thrill of springtime 
fragrance and color in- 
side your living-room 
while the snow is still 
deep and white outside 
your window. But don’t 
wait too long! Book 
those bulbs now if you 
would have flowering 
narcissus for Christmas 
or a pot of tulips for 
somebody’s valentine. 

The principle of suc- 
cess underlying bulb- 
growing indoors, or forc- 
ing bulbs, as it is called 
by florists, is develop- 
ment of good root sys- 
tems before the bulbs 
are brought to the light 
and heat to flower. This 
can be done in several 
ways, depending some- 
what upon the kind of 
bulb with which one is 
dealing. 


HYAcINTHS may be 
grown in either soil or 
water, tho the better 
spikes are usually pro- 
duced in soil. If you 
wish to grow hyacinths 


Turuout this coming winter you can have the thrill 


and cheer of springtime fragrance and color inside your 


home if you pot these 


quantities of water from the soil. If 


you must use new pots soak them a 
day or two before using them. Hya- 


cinths have such extensive root sys- 
tems that it is necessary to use deep 
pots, not the so-called bulb pans used 
for the majority of the other bulbs. 

Put two or three pieces of broken 





bulbs now.—THE EDITORS. 


sheep manure is a good mixture. Fill 
in the soil about 2 inches in the bottom 
of the pot and then set in the bulbs so 
that their tips will come to the top of 
the soil after it has been firmed about 
them. Be sure to leave 4% inch space 
at the top of the pot to provide for 
watering. One first-size hyacinth bulb 
will require a §-inch 
pot, but you can plant 
four bulbs in an 8-inch 
pot. Give yourself the 
thrill of growing at 
least one mammoth 
bulb such as are 
when grown for exhi- 
bition purposes. These 
large bulbs cost a little 
more, but you owe your- 
self that much addition- 
al enjoyment. 

Among the varieties 
of Dutch Hyacinths 
from which you can 
select, the extra-large 
bulbs for the most 
charming results are: 
General De Wet, a soft 
light pink; Lady Derby, 


used 


considered the finest 
rose-pink; Lord Bal- 
four, lilac-rose tinged 
dark violet; Schotel, 
soft light blue; Arcn- 
tine Arendsen, snowy 
white; and Prince 
Henry, one of the best 
vellows. 


Then you will want 
at least one pot of the 
less hardy tho graceful 


in water, you should French Roman Hya- 
rovide y ae lf with Any home yields more cheer in winter if a few bulbs have been cinths. with their deli- 
provide yourse wi potted in the late autumn and are later brought to the sunny a > 
the regular hyacinth southern windows (Photograph, courtesy of Mrs. Meyer Rosenfield) Cate blooms and fra- 
glasses. Be sure to fol- grance. Pot them as 


low the directions for growing the 
bulbs in water, which may be ob- 
tained when purchasing the glasses. 

When growing hyacinths in soil 
select old flower pots for your bulbs 
because the new pots often soak up 


pottery in the bottom of the pot to in- 
sure good drainage but don’t prevent 
the passage of water. Have the soil 
mixture sifted and ready before begin- 
ing. One-half ordinary garden loam 
thoroly mixed with *@ sand and 4 
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early as September and have flower- 
ing hyacinths for Thanksgiving. The 
flowers are borne in profusion but are 
smaller and more delicate than those 
of the Dutch sorts. The larger bulbs 
often produce [ Continued on page 42 
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Our of great lab- 
oratories, after years 
and years of little 
progress in glass-mak- 
ing, scientists are now 
bringing many new 
types of glass. We 
are happy to present 
them to you in this ar- 
ticle—THE EDITORS 


Special types -- figured, safety 
wire, ribbed, and clear --are 
made for different windows in 
the home (Photographs by 
ia Shigeta-Wright Studio) 








How to Use Glass in Your Home 


Formerly considered commonplace material, it has recently become a 


structural and decorative medium of great importance 


IR KEEPING with the trend 
modern architectural and decorative 
requirements, much improvement has 
been made in the quality of clear 
window glass, and many new fea- 
tures have been developed in orna- 
mental glass for windows, interior 
doors, and built-in cabinetwork, asa 
result of which you who are building, 
remodeling, or redecorating now have 
an opportunity to enrich the appear- 
ance of your home with a material of 
unique possibilities. Thru the intelli- 
gent use of glass it is now possible to 
transform a commonplace home into 
one of distinctive individuality. 

To start with, let us consider your 
windows. Which treatment should be 
used to get the best effect? In decid- 
ing this question keep in mind that 
the primary purposes of window glass 
are to admit light, afford protection 
from the elements, and allow clear 
vision. These practical features, of 
course, should never be sacrificed to 
decorative appearance. At the same 
time, other requirements frequently 
become of great importance. For in- 
stance, semitransparent or opaque 
glass sometimes affords an opportu- 
nity for shutting out an undesirable 
view and is also frequently used in 
bathrooms, where obscurity is desired. 

Taking up the various types of 
glass in general use, we shall first con- 
sider clear, flat glass. The tone of a 
home depends to a great extent on the 
quality of glass in its windows and 
interior glazing. Brilliant, sparkling 


Clear glass in simple leaded designs 
adds interest and richness to windows 


glass greatly enhances the appear- 
ance of the entire home. 

Until recently there were always in 
window glass a number of defects 
which clouded it. For one thing, with 
the exception of plate glass, it was 
never absolutely flat—all of the so- 
called flat window glass being slightly 
“bowed,” so that objects viewed thru 
it were always more or less distorted. 
It was also uncertain in brilliance and 
thickness, and this lack of uniformity 


detracted not only from the beauty of 


the material, but the occasional thin- 
ness made its use hazardous. Today, 
however, practically all window glass 
is made by some sort of flat- drawn 
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Berton Elliot 


process, instead of being blown, as 
was the method formerly in universal 
use. Machine-drawing insures abso- 
lutely flat glass, as well as perfect 
uniformity of thickness. 

In this connection, it may be said 
that the process of making glass is an 
unusually interesting one. Glass is 
made by melting a mixture of various 
ingredients, the chief essentials of 
which are pure, clean sand, soda ash 
or potash, and either lime or lead ore. 
The ingredients are heated in a large 
crucible or furnace over an intense 
fire until they are melted or fused to- 
gether. Formerly, when all window 
glass was blown, a skilled workman 
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The Old and the New 


By THE old hand method, glass 
was blown into a cylinder to be 
split and reheated, which always 
produced distortions. Now, how- 
ever, modern glass is drawn in a 
long continuous sheet, which in- 
sures uniform quality, clearness, 
and brilliant finish. 








dipped the bell-shaped end of a blow 
pipe into the molten mixture, picked 
up a lump of the sticky stuff, then 
proceeded to blow it into a bubble. 
After blowing slightly, more mixture 
was gathered and blown again, until a 
ball of sufficient size was gathered, 
which was finally blown into a large 
cylinder about a yard long and a foot 
in diameter. After cooling, the ends of 
these large hollow cylinders were cut 
open and the cylinder split down the 
center. The cracked-open cylinder was 
then placed in a flattening oven, slit 
side down, and reheated, the intense 
heat causing the cylinder to soften 
gradually, open out, and settle onto 
the floor of the oven, where it was 
ironed out into a flat sheet of glass. 
The flattened sheet was then passed 
thru an annealing furnace, to harden 
it, after which it was cut into window- 
panes of the desired sizes. 

Naturally, this round-about meth- 
od of first making sheet glass round, 
then changing its form to a flat sheet, 
was slow and laborious, while at the 
same time the nature of the flattening 
process was such that it was impos- 


sible to produce an absolutely flat 
sheet of glass. 

After many years’ experimenting 
to develop a more satisfactory process, 
flat-drawing the molten mixture into 
sheets was finally perfected. By this 
method the molten glass passes from 
the melting crucible to a shallow draw- 
ing pot, from which it is drawn or 
pulled in a long continuous sheet over 
a series of rollers onto a horizontal 
flattening table. The sheet is thus kept 
flat all the way and maintained at an 
even width and 


15 


is cut into panes of suitable size. 
Practically all fat window glass made 
during the past few years has been 
produced by some such process, which 
not only insures absolutely flat glass 
of uniform quality and thickness but 
also anatural fire finish of much great- 
er brilliance than the old method. 

Flat-drawn window glass is made in 
various thicknesses—the two standard 
commercial thicknesses being known 
as single strength and double strength. 
If your glazing is done with “A” 
quality, double-strength window glass 
of recent manufacture, you can be 
sure of the finest glass ordinarily used 
in homes. 

Plate glass has always been made 
by a different process. The usual 
method is to pour the liquid glass out 
on a flat casting table, provided with 
adjustable rims, which may be raised 
or lowered according to the thickness 
of the glass being made. A roller, 
resting on the rims, is then passed 
over the molten glass, smoothing it 
out into an even sheet. After the 
glass has cooled and passed thru the 
annealing chamber in the usual way, 
it is ground down with iron rubbing 
blocks and an abrasive (usually sand) 
until it is smooth enough to be pol 
ished. It is then polished with felt or 
leather buffers and a very fine abrasive, 
such as emery powder. Recently some 
plate glass has also been made by a 
continuous flat-drawing process simi- 








uniform temp- 
erature by spec- 
ially designed 
features of the 
machine. From 
the end of the 
fattening table 
the glass passes 
on, In a contin- 
uous sheet, thru 
an annealing or 
hardening 
chamber,thence 
onto a cutting 
table, where it 
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Fine mirrors are in themselves de- 
corations and the many varieties 
invite wide use of them in the home 


Ornamental textured panels in 
leaded metal frames, such as at 
left, have excellent decoration value 


lar to that used in making window 
glass—particularly the smaller sizes, 
such as are used in automobiles and 
mirrors. 

Plate glass is made in a considerable 
number of thicknesses, from one-eighth 
inch to one-half inch, the usual thick- 
ness for window glazing being one- 
eighth and one-fourth inch. While 
plate glass has very definite advz ‘tages 
over ordinary window glass, in both 

ractical features and appearance, it 
ie heretofore | Continued on page 70 
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We Help You Plan Thrifty Meals 


Helen Treyz Smith 





Shenley Eknans 


N. YT long ago 


one of my friends 
asked me to help plan some attractive 
luncheon menus which could be served 
to high-school and normal-school stu- 
dents for 35 cents. 

We attacked the problem much as 
most homemakers attack the problem 
of adjusting meal plans to a more 
limited income. We spoke, first of all, 
of listing the less expensive food mate- 
rials so we would know with just 
what we had to work. Next, we 
planned menus with wholesomeness 
in mind and discussed them from the 
standpoint of well-rounded meals. 
And, last, we had a great deal to say 
about really delicious food. 


AND that started us off! My friend 
just had to tell me about a macaroni- 
and-cheese recipe of mine that is now 
a family favorite at her house. And I 
had to tell her about an egg-and- 
cheese dish that I used to serve a 
great deal when | was first married 
and which had just come to mind 
again during our conversation. Then 
she spoke of some other goody relished 
by her family, and I had a word to 
say about hot breads and warm 
cookies which always seem to hit the 
mark. She confessed that her family 
liked bread pudding, and then | 
simply had to tell her about and give 


her the recipe for a delicious steamed 
pudding that I had just discovered. 

On and on we talked. We spoke of 
savory baked beans with warm home- 
made brown bread, of deviled eggs, of 
Spanish rice, of gingerbread and cot- 
tage pudding. Such a list of things! 
And, mind you—we were entirely off 
the subject of 35-cent luncheons and 
entirely ov the subject of things that 
we especially liked to eat. Astonish- 
ingly enough, a good many of the 
things we had talked about could be 
used to advantage in serving 35-cent 
luncheons at a profit, believe it or not. 
Later, in asking about the luncheons, 
I learned that one of the combinations 
the students had liked best was 
deviled eggs, creamed potatoes, and a 
hot vegetable. Simple, yes, but, oh, 
so good when they are good! And 
that suggests one of the secrets that 
every thrifty homemaker should keep 
in mind—never underestimate the 
value of good cookery. 


A REALLY thrifty meal not only 
fits our pocketbooks and furnishes ade- 
quate nutrition, but it gives us a satis- 
ee which, in turn, creates in us 
a feeling of security and well-being 
with the world. Some of us have been 
trying our hand at planning meals of 
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And we promise that you will feel 
well fed and at peace with the world 
if you will follow these simple rules 


this type long enough to have formu- 
lated a few principles that we might 
call guide-posts. Here are mine: 

1. Good cookery is of paramount 
importance. A meal, tho made up of 
simple food that is well cooked, is yet 
food for a king. 

2. Serve every meal nicely, no mat- 
ter how simple. A bouquet on the 
table, the silver shining and set in 
orderly fashion, and a smiling mother 
make every meal an important occa- 
sion. 

3. Prepare the cheaper cuts of 
meat. Remember that they can be 
just as good as steaks and chops, and 
they are more nutritious. Do not omit 
meat from the menu too often, be- 
cause men like meat. 

4. Avoid fancy cooking that is 
radical. Strange, new, and unusual 
mixtures are all right once in a while, 
but for the steady diet serve simple, 
homelike foods already favorites. 


IN THE first of the four thrifty 
menus which I have prepared for you, 
I am suggesting the egg-and-cheese 
dish to which I have referred. The 
second menu is made up around a 
noodle-and-bacon dish which we also 
like at our house. The other two 
menus are [ Continued on page 42 
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You’L. want to 


write for our newest 


leaflet — B-G-8o9, 
“An Easy-to-Build 
Small Greenhouse 





for Anywhere.” In- 
close a 3-cent 
stamp, and address 
Box 1210, Better 
Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines. 





The greenhouse is 
















for Anywhere 


Erma Dutton 


Phiceany no gardener who ever 
walked, especially in wintertime, into 
a greenhouse, warm and full of fra- 
grant bloom, has failed to envy the 
owner. So many plants can be grown 
here that are impossible to attempt in 
the variable temperature of the home, 
where—prime obstacle—usually there 
is no room anyway! 

And haven’t you often thought, 
yourself when the blight of frost 
turned your garden’s freshness into an 
ugly mass of limp, blackened foliage 
that you could have enjoyed its beauty 


Year-Around Gardens 


for a long time yet 
if only you had had a 
place-into which some 
of it could have been trans- 
ferred before the evil day? 

Well, you can have at least a 
small greenhouse, tucked into some 
corner of your lot, or, if space seems 
too limited, attached to your home at 
a point where it can be related, har- 
moniously and inconspicuously, to the 
general architectural design. For there 
are all kinds of greenhouses—big and 
little—and it is a simple matter, after 
all, to adapt one of 
them to your own 








taste and budget. 
lor instance, the 
two greenhouses il- 
lustrated on this 
page are at once in- 
expensive and prac- 








tical, and can be 
made by any handy 
man in his spare 
time; in fact, both 
were built by handy 
men—that pictured 
at lower left by 
Merl D. Weiger, 
Bay Village, Ohio, 
for $75 for all ma- 


Here is where Mrs. 
Weiger succeeded in rais- 
ing 1,300 lusty annual 
and perennial seedlings 
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irresistible. Mr. Peb- 
erdy rolls up his 
sleeves and simply 
spends hours in it 


Below: He emerges at 
intervals, however, to 
greet the neighbors 
and show them about 


terials; the other (following an unpre- 
tentious plan published last year in 
Better Homes and Gardens), by Grafton 
M. Peberdy, West Haven, Connect- 
icut, for $185, construction being 
practically finished during a_ two- 
weeks vacation period. Incidentally, 
both subscribe to Better Homes and 
Gardens and receive many of their 
gardening inspirations from its pages. 

The detached greenhouse, built by 
Mr. Peberdy, measures approximately 
11 x 18 feet without the propagating 
house, which he added at one end. 
This added workroom affords space 
for the heater, a potting bench, and 
shelves, leaving the entire glass house 
for plants. The fuel bin is conveniently 
located against the outside wall, next 
to the heater, so that the coal rolls 
down to a point accessible to the 
stove. The smoke pipe from the stove 
leads over the bench on one side and 
runs to the opposite end of the green- 
house, its length assuring utilization 
of practically every heat unit from the 
burning coal. 

“Two outside features are bene- 
ficial,” explains Mr. Peberdy. ‘‘ The 
grade level is 16 inches above the floor 
of the house, [ Continued on page 67 





BILOST 

a regular month- 
ly feature, is a 
complete new 
home-building 
service avail- 
able from Better 
Homes and Gar- 
dens only. 


The main roof areas are skillfully 
carried down over the porches 
and garage, giving the home a 
desirable air of informal comfort 








Notably Simple and Graceful 


This house, including the garage, would cost from $6,500 to $8,000 


Arthur N. Starin 


ly THIS Bildcost home an excellent 
quality of design has been attained 
without recourse to any of the fussy 
and impractical devices so often used 
by the devotees of psuedo-quaintness 
and similar shams. Here is a home of 
simple, graceful lines, the merit of 
which lies solely in the handling of the 
roof, the shape and location of the 
porches and garage wing, and in the 
unusual and effective contour of the 
chimney. 

It is a simple matter to give a small 
house a homelike and cozy air by 
holding the eaves close to the ground, 
but, unfortu- 
nately, such an 
arrangement 
usually cramps 
the bedroom 
space and leaves 
large areas in the 
second story in- 
accessible and 
useless. Such a 
sacrifice, where every foot 
of: floor space should be 
available, is too high a 
price to pay for picturesque 
exterior lines. 

This home, however, is 
notable for its graceful and 
homelike appearance, and 
yet the entire second-story 
floor space within the main 
lines of the house is devoted 
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Upstairs the hall is restric- 
ted in size, and bedrooms, 
accordingly, unusually large 


BEDROOM 


to full-height rooms. Where the roof 
is carried lower, it covers only the 
porches and garage below, leaving an 
unusual amount of closet space ad- 
joining the bedrooms and bath. 

This house would be equally attrac- 
tive facing to the west or south. A 
north living-room is preferred by 
many home-builders, and in such a 
case it could be built to face the north. 
Facing east would probably be the 
least desirable; however, by reversing 
the plans the porch and dining-room 
would face the south. The scheme is 
adapted to a slope in any direction, 
providing that 
it isn’t great. 
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The first-floor porch is 
accessible from both 
living- and dining-room 


While the design shows the exterior 
walls of shingles, stucco would be as 
appropriate. In such an event care 
should be taken to see that the 
mortar in the chimney is the same 
color as the stuccowork. Altho de- 
signed to have a shingled roof, slate 
would be equally effective. If slate 
were used the roof should then be the 
dominating color in the scheme. The 
slates should be slightly rough in tex- 
ture and varied in color, and an effort 
should be made to have them harmo- 
nize with the predominating color of 
stone in the chimney. 


CARE should be taken in selecting 
the colors for both the interior and 
exterior work. For the exterior there 
is no better way than assembling 
samples of the stones to 
be used and developing 
the color scheme from 
them. For example, if 
in the stone of the 
chimney there is a 
rather pronoun- 
ced color, it may 
be reflected and 
complemented in 
the color of the 
roof shingles and 
sash. It is most 
important that a 
color. relation be 
established be- 
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Kitchen worktable, cupboards, and 
sink form a pleasing and practical unit 


\bove: The rear view. Height is 
balanced by the low garage wing 


Left: The wood-paneled overmantel of 
the fireplace is a distinguished feature 
of the comfortable, large living-room 


tween the chimney and wall material, 
whether it be stucco or shingles. If 
shingles are used they should be 
treated with one of the several patent 
paint materials that give the effect of 
whitewash and the chimney itself 
should be whitewashed, excepting the 
cap and pots, which may well be 
finished in the color of the sash. The 
garage doors may be white or, better 
still, painted the color of the sash and 
the doors of the house. The lattice 
should also be the color of the sash 
and doors. 



























The Cost to Build 
This Home 


Our BILDCOST HOME 
PLAN Tells You 


A 3-CENT stamp, for 
yostage and handling, will 
ving you a complete list 
of materials required to 
build this home, with the 
exact quantities of each 
item. This list, is a part of 
Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Bildcost Gardened-Home 
Plan. 

Your local building-ma- 
terial dealer or builder, 
using this list and the 
drawings of the home as 


i The chimney, of stone or brick, 
i s rising in the center of the front 
wall, forms a pleasant contrast 
with the down slope of the roof 


they appear on these pages, can pre- 
pare an accurate estimate of the total 
cost to you, right where you wish to 
build. 

Then, in addition, if you wish plans 
and specifications for this home, as 
complete as the best architects can 
make them, we will send them to you 
for the nominal price of $5 for one set 
of plans and specifications. This price 
applies to all Bildcost homes. 

If the estimated cost to build 
(Bildcost) suits your purse, securing 
these plans and specifications will be 
the final step before actual building 
of your home is begun. 

When you write for the list of 
materials for this home, ask for 
Quantity . 
ey fe Slt 


No. 210. 
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A Bit of This and That 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Book-Department Editor 


Mare month, as you who read Better Homes and Gardens from 
cover to cover perhaps realize, I try to build my informal little 
book chats around some one central theme. But for months now, 
just as I have wound an article up to a neat finish, onto my desk 
would plop the very book which any conscientious book-taster 
would realize must be included in a book report, except that like 
the squidgee-kum-squees—the words had all “swallered them- 
selves” —in the limitations of magazine space. So this month, the 
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This informal portrait of Mrs. Julia Peterkin, 
author of “Bright Skin,’’ with two friends, Chris 
and Pete, was made on _ board a fishing schooner 


books are a grand mixture of fiction, biography, 
poetry, or what have you? Each, however, | 
recommend wholeheartedly as outstanding of 
its kind. 

Bright Skin, by Julia Peterkin (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, $2.50), is another marvel- 
ously detached»study~of Negro life in a South 
Carolina rice plantation. By detached I mean 
completely without the bias of the educated 
white. Mrs. Peterkin, with an art that is unique 
in my reading experience, plunges herself and 
her reader into an alien, picturesque civiliza- 
tion, and it shines cry stal clear with never a 
muffling cloud. I have read each of Mrs. Peter- 
kin’s novels—Black April, the Pulitzer prize- 
winning novel, Scarlet Sister Mary, and this 
last poignant story of Cricket, the unfortunate 
half white and half black child—and as I read 
each one I have found myself completely trans- 
ported from life as I know it, to the teeming, 
passionate, superstitious life she portrays. And 
the spell she weaves each time seems bewitch- 
ment—pure and unadulterated. 


For quite another reason I recommend The 
Fountain, by Charles Morgan (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50). This is a fine- drawn, philosophic tale 
built around the eternal triangle. But it is far 
more than a tale of conflict between earthly 
passions. The whole philosophy of the cloister, 
of self-abnegating love, and a profound passion 
flowering from sacrifice is depicted. Mr. Morgan 
is a young English novelist of whom I have not 
before heard. The depth of this novel and the 
genuine good writing which goes into it make i 
appear a work dedicated to the author’s owr 
highest purpose, as tho he had said, “And now, 
I’ll write exactly the kind of novel I please and 
let popular appeal and the critics’ ballyhoo go 
hang.” The tale is laid in neutral Holland dur- 
ing the World War and deals with an interned 
English officer, with the English wife of a Ger- 
man officer, and with her war-maimed but 
spiritually noble husband. 


For an historical romance crammed with 
fascinating color, I urge you to read The Long 
Rifle, by Steward Edward White (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc.; $2.50). This is a 
story of the mountain men, fur traders in the 
decade 1820-1830. I am one who mistrusts the 
very words “historical romance,” for so often 
a “romance” means insincere wordage and 
“historical”? means dull. But Andy Burnett and 
his long rifle inherited from Daniel Boone prove 
utterly absorbing. This is one of the safe books 
which one can recommend for family reading 
aloud or as a sure-fire favorite birthday gift for 
everybody, from grandmother, who remembers 
Indians coming to the back door of her child- 
hood home, to young 12-year-old Tom, who 
wishes he might be one of those Indians. The 
description of life in a Crow Indian village is a 
part of the tale particularly to watch for. 

A quite different tale that enchanted me is 
Malatsie, by Henri Fauconnier (The Macmillan 
Company, $2). This novel won the Prix de 
Goncourt in France, last year, which is the 
most distinguished of the French literary 
awards. It tells of two Frenchmen, rubber 
planters, who lived and [ Continued on page 60 
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And Now Into z 
- 
% | the Bedroom Le 
of 
| Le of | 
»s- Toolcraft conveniences that your boy : —| 
el- : 
th can make for his own room : 
an 
ed and for others H. M. Flemming 
ue 
nd | i 
La- 
. 
er- 4 P 
Ze- HE boy who helps with the furnishing of his own room i 
his early learns to feel responsibility for his home—a good thing ‘ Ly 
ate for any boy—and when he can actually make some of the 
ad furniture for that room, he gets just that much more joy 
ns- | out of living in it. 
ng, The little bedside table shown at the top of the page is 
nd just the thing to hold whatever writing paraphernalia a boy 
ch- may have and whatever current books he may be reading. 
Or the drawers could easily be paneled off to take care of 
such hobbies as stone-collecting, bird-egg-collecting, or 
he stamp-collecting. 
pf, As to the selection of wood for this little table, it naturally 
ale should be of soft wood if the furniture is to be painted, 
far | hardwood if otherwise. The construction is the same in both 
hly instances. 
per, 
ion THE top is the only piece which may have to be built up 
many by gluing two pieces together. It is 1614 inches square and 
not | 34-inch thick. Should gluing be necessary, thoroly sand the 
the | joining edges and apply a coat of liquid glue. When this is 
ei / almost dry, apply a second coat and clamp the two pieces 
wr F together. After not less than 12 hours the clamps may be 
ow, removed and the surplus glue sanded off. The two leaves are 
and each 34 x 8 x 16% inches. 
go | The lene s are each made from a piece 14% x 114 x 26 inches 
ur- : and are shaped to 3 4- -inch square at the bottoms. The shap- 
ned fi ing should start 8 inches from the top so that the upper por- 
yer- tion will have a straight edge to receive the sides. 
but The two sides, indicated as ‘“‘F,” and the back “G” are 
: each 34 x 8 x 134% inches, which allows 44-inch on each end 
: for tenons. They are fastened to the legs by gluing as indi- 
vith | cated in the detail sketch. In the lower left-hand corner 
ong of the drawing is shown the manner of supporting the side 
lay, leaves. An opening is cut in the side “F” to allow a slide, 
is a 44 x 1% x 8 inches, to be pulled out as a support. This slide 
the oon be held in place by nailing small strips of wood to the 
the underside of the table top. The leaves are fastened to the 
ten top by hinges on the underside. 
and 
and | THE three pieces ““D” are 34 x 34 x 13% inches, which 
ove allows for 44-inch tenons at either end. The underside of the 
oks | lower one should be 8 inches from the underside of the top. 
ling The four “E”’ pieces are 34 x 34 x 
‘for § 13! inches. These are used to sup- 
bers port the drawers and are nailed to A welcome addition to 
ild- the sides. They should be fitted any bedroom would be 
who around the legs tricet.ix OS aes 
ra ers pf P p top of the page. The de- 
The bottom “‘H 36 Xx I 334 x I 334 tails below it show how 
isa inches and if you desire can be made _ simple its construction 
of heavy cardboard, which is less is. Next is a frame for a 
eis J ikelyto warp USS tag rea 
llan The iharers are made of 34-inch corner of a bedroom. The 
de material for the fronts and 3¢-inch Shoe Rack at the bottom 
the for the side pieces, backs, and bot- of the page will keep the 
rary toms. Here also heavy cardboard Closet Boor unlittered 
th shoes. The drawing 
pber may be substituted and held in place at right indicates how to 
e 60 by grooves in [Continued on page 50 make a Picture Frame 
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1: A curtain arrangement for 
those who wish the new draped 
effect. 2: Practical for the re- 
cessed type of window. 3: A 
wise arrangement, using any 
material. 4: A practical kit- 
chcn- or bathroom-window ar- 
rangement, using any material. 
5: The problem of the French 
door can be handled in this 
manner, with drapery brackets 


that swing out. 
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Helps With Curtains 


Frances Wyman Mohr 


HERE are illustrated, with actual materials and 
fixtures, the window-curtain problems about which 
so many of you write most frequently. If you would 
like additional help write to Christine Holbrook, 
Home-Furnishings Director, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, inclosing a 3-cent stamp for postage. 
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Here’s How I Developed 


eS) 
we 


MY POSTAGE-STAMP GARDEN 


Charles S. Knapp . New Jersey 


I AM a marginal gardener, limited to the trivial margins of 
ground which the speculative builder was obliged to leave 
between his houses. For such as me there are no winding paths 
thru rose labyrinths, between broad perennial borders, under 
vine-covered bowers, beside still waters, and finally vanishing 
into the distant vista. 

As far as fertility is concerned, our soil is the dregs. By the 
time a small six-room house, garage, and driveway are sub- 
tracted from a plot 374% x 100 you are ready to sympathize 
with the terrace farmers of China and Japan. Then your wife 
persuades you that the boy needs a play yard and away goes a 
nice, sunny chunk of ground in the rear. And she must have 
space for the clothes dryer. Now you’re in the class of people 
who engrave the Ten Commandments on the head of a pin and 
construct ship models in ginger-ale bottles. 


YOU discover and purchase several books on small gardens, 
clip and file articles on improving the city lot, and send for 
pamphlets on suburban-gardening. Now and then the writers 
seem to be talking about my sort of place, but when they become 
specific they define a narrow border as at least 6 feet wide, speak 
of drifts of bloom, list 100 or more varieties to be planted in 
groups to attain ‘the proper color effect, continuous bloom, 
gradations of height, and so forth. A rock garden i is indispensable. 
So is a lily pool and so are quantities of certain evergreens, 
shrubs, bulbs, annuals, biennials, and perennials. 

So far as the av erage marginal gardener is concerned, many 
of these indispensables are absolute impossibles—that is, until 
some gardening genius writes a new kind of book, a sort of cross 
between the typical suburban gardener’s manual and a book on 
dish gardens. 

This is no individualistic outcry. The whole town in which I 
live is made up of such postage-stamp plots. And so are many 
other towns in this and other metropolitan areas. My conversa- 
tions with neighbors and members of the local garden club seem 
to point to the generality that the smaller the garden the bigger 
are the gardener’s ambitions—especially if, as is often the rule, 
this is his first experience. It is so difficult to come down from the 
lovely visions of generously proportioned gardens to the grim 
realities of a postage-stamp plot. You will compromise no matter 
how hard you try to be practical. Even my neighbor, who never 
goes a penny over the limits of his budget, is unable to resist the 
appeal of a new variety, of a color effect he saw in the flower 
show, of a planting scheme he read about somewhere. And that 
way lies confusion! 


THE sober fact, as I’ve finally learned it after three hard 
seasons, is that marginal gardening is a type of gardening as 
distinctly a specialty as rock-gardening, bog-gardening, or 
naturalistic gardening. And so far every man has to make his 
own rules and learn as he goes. 

If I were doing it again I would go much slower, humbly con- 
tent to learn only the mere routine of seed-sowing, transplanting, 
cultivation, fertilization, protection against insects and diseases, 
and the habits of plants. Instead of attempting to bring a full- 
fledged perennial border into being in two seasons, I should limit 
myself to three, four, or five, at the most, annuals of the quicker, 








I can refuse plants 


easier . growing sorts— 
marigolds, zinnias, nas- 
turtiums, petunias, and 
so forth. Those few 
things would give me a 
generous wealth of color, 
fragrance, and garden- 
ing thrills. And I should 
not be burdened with 
the unfamiliar routine 
of studying up and at- 
tending to the divergent 
demands of many varie- 
ties. Since I should not 
need to do any trench- 
ing, as with perennial 
borders, or construct a 
coldframe, or acquire 
any of the other para- 
phernalia which the per- 
ennial gardener soon 
feels is quite necessary, 
my cash outlay would 
not be a source of wifely 
rebuke. Incidentally, 
but very important for 
the beginning marginal 
gardener, I should have 
time to enjoy my flow- 
ers and so accumulate 
enthusiasm and strength 
for the greater feats of 
the future. 

Nor would I half- 
heartedly dig up a little 
two-foot strip at the 
edge of the lawn and 
hope for more space 
later. No, I’d have all 
the arguments at one 
time. “How much lawn 
does the clothes —_ 
require? All right, and 
how much for the walk 
to the play yard?” Then 
I’d grab all I could from 
the lawn without com- 
pletely destroying the 
proper dominance. What 
I actually did do was to 
sneak out of the house 
on Saturday afternoons 
with garden line and 
spade and steal 6 inches 
at a time from the lawn 
while my wife was 
[ Continued on page 52 
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Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe fells 








What to Do in the October Garden 


[ >... TOBER—why, you can do al- 
most everything in October! Of all 
the year it is the gardener’s month. 


It gives us thirty-one days of grace— | 


days in which to catch up with our 
dreams. Who can call himself a true 
gardener if his blood runs so slowly 
that he can fail to respond to “this 
last chance—this golden eleventh 
hour? A glorious garden for next year 
lies beneath our very fingertips. 
There is no limit to the color and\per} 
fume we can coax into it. It is OURS 
for the doing. 


Will you be building that much- )’ 


desired rock garden? The time is eXy 
actly right. You can plant it, tog, 
settling each little newcomer snugly 
into place with water and standing 
by until comfort is assured. And no 
time is better for moving in those, oh, 
so necessary big shrubs—evergreens, 
if possible, for the rock-garden back- 
ground. 


ARE you spending that birthday 
check to makegf@ur garden gay with 
tulips? Didn’t youiresolve last May 
to have a long-@rift of tulips—Le/ 
Réve’s glowing, géldep-rose and somé 
of Moonlight’s lon®ovals of? pale 
primrosy gold close beside good big 
clump of Godet Parfait * gorgeously 
rich, blue-violet cups and/in’ your 
own garden know the jo¥-of their 
colors swaying lightly $n their pale 
jade stems? Didn’t yo yow néver fax 
spend another spring #vithout staging 
a carnival parade olfhcarlet and gold 


all down your g Oa od Can you 


a 
Ry Cty 


me sucha pleasantly virtu- 


»Now, 


S ‘ 


i 





forget the bizarre and i 
palling attraction of the Par¢ 


rot Tulips? The primly fluted 
ruffles of the Double Earlies? 

{October-gardening is such 
a ‘delightfa¥ combination of 
anticipating the.glories of 
new PosSessions and” a lei- 


surely, gomg about and tend- azine as “In Praise of Hen-and-chickens,” 
_ ing forthe small tasks which “We COLLECTED Our Rock Garden.” 
. sure the good/looks and and “Spring Is Just Outside the Garden 
safekeeping Of beloved gar- Gate.” 


iden treasures. It always gives | 
us, Housewifely feehing, sea- 


hoarding instjqet shown by 
the squirrels, chipmunks, and 
bees! A putjfain-p ba Dlend 
most noticgable ig October. 


FLeera BROWNELL WOODROFFE 
is always in her garden, welcoming garden 
friends, who consider her the authority in 
her community. 
and Gardens reader-friends know her as the 
writer of such charming stories for the mag- 


Oftentimes when we have a difficult sub- 
ject which requires unusually enthusiastic 
treatment we give Mrs. Woodroffe the as- 
soned highly with the- thrifty |  signment, because we know she will write 

it so interestingly that you will read itand | 
demand more articles about her wide gar- | 
dening experiences. 


About the Writer 


Her many Better Homes 





—-THE EDITORS. 
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We must bring the’ covers 
out for thé big garden jars and urns 
and see that no’ water is teft standing 
in them. And don’t forget to drain the 
waterpip@!! Tce has a mighty break- 
ing strefeth. 


/JTHE RE is ag¢hatienge, a dare, a test 
of our garjening skill in several 
phases of this autumn-gardening. 
there are the waterlilies. The 
hardy sorts can be wintered safely by 
covering them deeply with leaves and 
iaish. The lily pails are set in espe- 
@ally built “wells” in the floor of the 


“pool which brings the gravel-topped 


soil about the waterlily crowns just 
level with the pool’s floor. This ar- 
rangement has been very satistactory 
in all respects and the hardy lilies 
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have hibernated there quite as hap- 
pily as when we lifted the containers 
out and buried them in a “cave” in 
the compost heap. 


‘: 
[HE tender varieties can of course 


suffer no freezing but can often be 
wintered successfully in a tub in the 
basement at a temperature which 
keeps them alive but in a dormant 
state. It is surely worth trying. It is 
often possible, and a thrifty practice, 
too, to carry over a few of each of the 
smaller water plants in the winter 
quarters of the fish. “‘Winter quar- 
ters’ has a circusy sound, doesn’t 
it? And rightly. Real gardeners, I’ve 
noticed, have a jolly winter session 
with their [Continued on page 54 
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Give Me APPLE! 


There are pies and pies, but apple is America’s favorite 


Josephine Wylie, Associate Editor, Better Homes and Gardens, Director of the Foods Department 


Lwvariasty when there’s a choice 
of pies the choice is apple. Perhaps it 
is partly because in this world of good 
pies and bad pies people have come to 
know that apple has a higher percent- 
age of good marked up against it than 
any other kind. It has been variously 
called by its eulogizers ‘‘ America’s in- 
vention” and ‘America’s favorite,” 
in spite of the fact that it is seldom 
found at its best. So we can but deduce 
that at its worst it is better than most. 
Since we have a choice, those of us 
who make our own pies at least, let’s 
take it at its best, two flaky-crisp 
layers of pastry with thickish amber 
liquid and toothsome chunks that were 
apple once but now transformed into 
something ambrosial and different and 
wonderful. Honestly , a piece of good 
homemade apple pie is just that. And 
to find it really good, nine times out 
of ten, you must have it homemade. 
There’s apple pie and apple pie. 
This article happens to be designed 
about those apple pies to be made 
from fall and winter apples, but we must 
risk a backward glance at those to be 
made from the tart green apples of mid- 
summer. Green apple pie has a very 
short season, and to be really delicious 
must be made by a hand generous 
with sugar, because the tart green 
bits should be nearly preserved within 
two crisp crusts to give satisfaction. 


When made so, of the summer Duchess 


just before it turns red and mellows, 


it is something to be remembered for 
its goodness long after it is eaten. 
One reason for so great variation in 
apple pies is the variation we have in 
apples. They vary in flavor, juiciness, 
sweetness, sourness, and whatnot, and 
the resulting pies are different; in fact, 
it is something of a cooking adventure 







































to take a new, or 
at least a different, 
apple than you are 
accustomed toand 
make it into pie. 
Tastes differ and 
there are those 
who believe there 
is no apple like the 
summer Duchess 
for pie; others pre- 
fer the Winesap among the fall and 
winter apples; still others would choose 
the Wealthy or Jonathan. Jonathans 
—more especially Winesaps—are the 
good old stand-bys-for fall and winter 
pie-making, and Wealthies, while 
they last, make luscious pies. It is 
true that any full-flavored apple that 
is good to eat as it grows is good for 
pie. Choose them firm and tart and 


Yes, it’s certainly something to put your teeth into, a wedge of good apple 
pie—made with pienty of sugar and tart apples and, ah, yes! don't forget 
the chunk of butter. Also, a piece of cheese goes mighty good with it 





luscious, we hold, and the pie result- 
ing therefrom will be delicious 

Furthermore, in the best kind of an 
apple pie those firm, tart apples are 
not cooked beforehand. Not only is 
this stewing procedure unorthodox, 
but it precludes that communion of 
flaky crust with chunks of apple and 
sugar and—don’t forget it—butter, 
and maybe spices, that takes place 
during the long cooking. No, don’t 
cook the apples beforehand, not even 
if the recipe tells you to. 

As for deep or thin apple pies and 
which is better—we find snocdbane 

wavering between them, having been 
converted to both in turn by excellent 
pie-makers. When the crust is flaky 
and crisp and rolled rather thin we 
favor the thinner pie, about three- 
quarters of an [ Continued on page 44 
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Autumn, Trees, and Fun 
The Junior Garden Clubs of America Page 


\e HEN you read the enthusiastic 


letter received from Joan you will 
know why she is the prizewinner in 
our Junior Garden Club Tree-Plant- 
ing Contest. 

We received many, many reports 
both splendid and beautiful, but 
among them all we think that Joan 
Long best expressed her thrill in 
planting trees. 


First-Prize Report 


Je JAN LONG, 10 years old, a member 
of the Climbers Junior Garden Club 
of Sterling, Illinois, won the lovely 
aquarium filled with interesting fish 
and plants. 

Joan sent her report in an attrac- 
tive notebook. It was made to repre- 
sent the first lag made for our country 
by Betsy Ross and was bound in red 
and white stripes, with a blue corner, 
showing 13 stars. Neatly mounted in- 
side the book were clear photographs 
and newspaper clippings of the tree- 
planting ceremony. And then came 
Joan’s lovely report in her own neat 
handwriting: 


Dear Cousin Marion: 

At first mother and I had just a 
snip of an idea about planting a 
George Washington Bicentennial tree. 
At the grown-up garden-club meeting 
in January my mother got up and 
suggested that our Junior Garden 
Club should plant a cherry tree in our 
beautiful park in honor of Washing- 
ton. One woman laughed outloud and 
said right out, “‘ Well, that’s the fun- 
niest thing I ever heard of!” 

Which made my mother slightly 


embarrassed. She asked me, “Are my 
ideas queer and did I make a monkey 
of myself?” She uses slang only when 
extremely irritated, so I said, “No, 
that’s the best idea you ever had. 
That woman was bold to laugh at you. 
Better Homes and Gardens says to 
plant trees, so we will do it, too!” 

Mother went ahead and got a 
bronze tree label from Better Homes 
and Gardens and asked everybody to 
wear Colonial costumes, and she got 
minuet. dancers, and, pretty soon, 
from a suip of an idea it grew to a snap 
of an idea, because the newspaper got 
interested and then the whole town. 
We had a wonderful program with 
mayor, park board, and heads of 
clubs present, besides children. 

We planted two flowering crabapple 
trees, one on each side of the bottom 
of the flight of steps leading down to 
the lagoon. 

To take the photograph the park 
board built a raft, which the photog- 
rapher poled out to the middle of the 
lagoon and then let down heavy 
stones on ropes for anchors. He then 
set up his camera and took the pic- 
tures from the water. 

George and Martha Washington 
were there, and Betsy Ross was sew- 
ing the stars on the flag. The little 
shovel for the children to use had a 
piece of bunting around the handle. 
One little boy 3 years old got so en- 
thused he put soil in with his hands 
when planting the tree. 

Everybody told mother it was the 
most patriotic affair we ever had in 
Sterling, and then she said to me 
privately, “Well, if that woman 
hadn’t ha-ha’ed at me I wouldn’t have 
worked so hard to make this tree- 
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planting such a big thing, but I had 

to show her that Better Homes and 

Gardens and | couldn’t both be wrong!” 
Yours truly, 


Joan Long. 


Other Prizewinners 


Junior Gardeners of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades in the Walls- 
Carey School of Keokuk, lowa, under 
the leadership of their counselor, Miss 
Mitchell, won the second prize, which 
was a camera. Each Junior in his lan- 
guage class made a written report of 
their tree-planting event. The best of 
these were typewritten and bound to- 
gether with photographs of the cere- 
mony. The cover was of gray art 
paper, with a lovely picture of a tow- 
ering elm. 

The third award, six garden books, 
went to the Junior Gardeners of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. T. C. Corman. 

Fifty-five Girl Scouts in Salem, 
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Joan Long, winner of the ‘Tree- 
Planting Contest, told her 
story in the notebook above. 
Washington and Betsy Ross, 
with others in Colonial cos- 
tumes, led at the ceremonies 


South Dakota, who are also 
members of The Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America, re- 
ceived the fourth award—a 
set of strong junior-size gar- 
den tools. 

One of our charter-member 
clubs in Waterloo, Iowa, re- 
ceived the fifth award—a 
birdhouse to place in their 
historic George Washington 
tree. [| Continued on page 49 














“Some activity in which Jimmy could excel would be the thing, they decided. He likes machinery, and already 
his parents have consented to send him to vocational school instead of college’’ (Photograph by Ruth A. Nichols 


We Come to Understand Jimmy 


Thru an Interview With a “Visiting Teacher’ 


Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and Training Director 


Ta sixth-grade teacher was wait- 
ing in the office when Miss Spencer, 
the visiting teacher, arrived at the 
school that day last spring. 

“What shall we do about Jimmy?” 
she began without preamble, her con- 
cern evident. “‘His grades simply will 
not permit his going on to junior high, 
and the examination will not help him 
any. And yet he has tried his very 
best, he has exerted the last ounce of 
effort of which he was capable. If he 
finds now that that wasn’t good 
enough, I’m afraid he will say to him- 


self ‘What’s the use!’ and go to the . 


other extreme. And if he stays in the 
sixth grade another year with the 
younger children—he’s 14 now, you 
know—won’t he inevitably develop 
into a behavior problem? On the 
other hand, if we should pass him to 
junior high in order to maintain his 
mental balance, I don’t see how he 
could possibly do the work there. Can 
you think of any way out?” 

Thus Jimmy’s case was first on the 
day’s calendar for Sioux City’s visit- 
ing teacher, Miss Gladys Spencer. 
This Iowa city was selected ten years 
ago as a demonstration center by the 


Visiting Teachers’ Association. For 
three years the association shared the 
expense with the Sioux City public 
schools, then the outside aid was with- 
drawn, but the institution had proved 
so helpful that the school system con- 
tinued it. 


Si JUX CITY is far too large for one 
visiting teacher to give complete serv- 
ice to all the schools, and so certain 
buildings are chosen for regular work, 
and other schools are visited only 
when an especially difficult case comes 
up. In the buildings to which she goes 
regularly, the teachers refer to Miss 
Spencer all of the children who are 
having persistent trouble with their 
studies, or who are behavior prob- 
lems. Miss Spencer talks with the 
parents, tries to find out what is hold- 
ing the child back, and then to im- 
prove the situation. Now many of the 
difficulties had been cleared away, but 
not, alas, Jimmy’s. 

“We were all troubled about Jimmy,” 
Miss Spencer explained. “‘He is one 
of the most lovable boys I have ever 
known, with great charm, a beautiful 
spirit, and lovely manners. He comes 


from one of our best homes — his 
father is in educational work, his 
mother is unusually brilliant, and his 
two older brothers are making splen- 
did records in college. They couldn't 
understand why Jimmy, at 12, should 
be getting failing marks in the sixth 
grade. The fact of the matter is that 
Jimmy intellectually is far below the 
family level. He has an intelligence 
quotient of 70, and when you know 
that the average is 100, you can see 
why Jimmy didn’t pass. 

“His parents simply would not 
believe that Jimmy couldn’t do well 
in school if he would. They had his 
college plans all made, he was to go 
to the same boys’ school his brothers 
attend, one of the stiffest in the coun 
try. And Jimmy’s teacher doubted 
that he could do junior-high work!”’ 


THE principal listened sympathetic- 
ally as Miss Spencer outlined the argu- 
ments of the sixth-grade teacher, 
nodding her head in emphatic agree- 
ment when Miss Spencer said they 
both feared that to keep Jimmy an- 
other year in sixth would make a 
behavior [ Continued on page 56 
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Which Tree for MY Home? 


Walter D. Popham .. . Landscape Architect 


1. THE New ENGLAND COLoniAL is essentially a 
formal style, of great refinement and delicacy of 
detail. More than most types of architecture, it needs 
a setting in the same character. The trees should appear 
neat, refined in character, and of a definite shape and 
texture. Since the facade of the home is usually rigidly 
formal, the trees about the home should be placed 
more or less formally. They should be trimmed high, 
so that the lower branches frame the home and do not 
cover the delicate detail. 

Trees especially desirable are American Elm, Hard 
or Sugar Maple, and horsechestnut. The arching 
branches of the American Elm are particularly fitting. 


INrorMAL Type. If your home is built of rugged, 
native materials, the plantings should be in keeping 
with this ruggedness. If plants of too much delicacy 
or fine texture are used, the contrast is too great to 
give satisfactory harmony. Similarly, plants of too 
formal shape or habit give too much contrast. Since 
the facade of the home is informal, a too balanced 
planting should not be used. Trees of irregular and 
picturesque habit give a certain character to the 
ensemble and appear to go well. 

For such homes the oaks—particularly the Red Oak, 
White Oak, Mossycup or Bur Oak—or the hickories, 
English Elm, or other trees of this nature are usually 
satisfactory. 


3. Formatiy Crassic Home. This type of home, 
with its rigid formality and its refined materials, imme- 
diately throws into discard trees of irregular shape and 
habit and those lacking refinement. The planting 
should also be arranged formally to repeat and accen- 
tuate the same lines as the home. 

Among the most desirable trees for such a home 
are lindens, red-cedar, Norway Maple, Lombardy 
Poplar, and, if it is trimmed, the European Beech. 





4. 
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4. THE SpanisH Home, picturesque and rather hap- 
hazard, is developed for hot countries, for places of 
brilliant sunshine and heavy shade. To smother it with 
planting is a mistake. Part of the charm is the brilliant 
sunlight on certain wall surfaces contrasted with heavy 
shade on others. 

The ideal trees are those of rather rugged character 
and dense, bright-green foliage. The Live Oak is ideal 
in Florida and California. In the North the Shingle 
Oak and the White Oak may be used. The Norway 
Maple and a low-branched form of the English Elm 
are two other valuable trees. For contrast use trees of 
another shape, such as the upright Eucalyptus, in 
California, and the Lombardy Poplar. 


5. THe Dutrcu-Co.oniat. There is something about 
its simple, unpretentious charm which makes the Dutch- 
Colonial one of the most homelike of all small homes. 

For such a style one should avoid all showy and 
gaudy trees, such as those with highly colored foliage 
and very formal, definite shapes. The best are those 
commonly thought of as domestic: elm, maple, and 
apple, to mention a few. Also, since there is mene a 
certain studied informality and lack of symmetry i 


this style, it is well to set the trees so that they are. 


absolutely balanced in location or variety. 
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An Heirloom Tea 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department 


Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


In THIS year of celebrating the Bicen- 
tennial of Washington’s birth, an Heir- 
loom Tea is appropriate for a club meet- 
ing at this season of the year. 

Rare is the family that does not possess 
at least one cherished keepsake of pioneer 
days, and by bringing together the prized 
relics of all the members a quite interest- 
ing display can be made at the Heirloom 
Tea. Arrange them, properly ticketed with 
owners’ names, about the living-room, and 
spend the time while guests are arriving 
in explaining the history of this quaint old 
clock that came by sailing vessel to 
America more than a hundred years ago, 
or the exciting story of that silver spoon, 
a wedding gift to Mrs. Mason’s great- 
great-grandmother, and its journey by 
Conestoga wagon to the Far West. 

Several years ago I discovered a most 
fascinating biography, “Abigail Adams: 
The First Second Lady,” by Dorothea 
Bobbe. Abigail arose at dawn, superin- 
tended the activities of a farm, did chores, 
baked, cooked, spun, wove .. . . Then, all 
in the day’s work, apparently, she packed 
her trunk and sailed with her husband 
bound on an important mission to the 
most lavish and elegant court of that day. 
From all accounts, 
she took her place 


play selections from this old music that 
Abigail no doubt heard played and sung 


in stately Mount Vernon when its distin- | 


guished owner was host. 

For the tea table late autumn flowers 
will be at their lovely best. A large, old- 
fashioned china teapot (an heirloom if pos- 


sible) is placed to the right at the head of | 


the table. Directly in front of the one who 
pours should stand the hot-water pot. To 
the left and in front are cups—not too 
many, please—with extra ones on a small 


table or tea-cart to the left of the person | 


pouring. It is a nice courtesy to ask an 
ex-president of the club to pour at the 


head of the table, and a special friend | 
who is visitin ng the club to take the place | 
t 


at the foot of the table and pour coffee. 


AT THIS affair, with its flavor of Wash- | 


ington’s time, add a dish of candied cher- 
ries to the usual tea accompaniments. 
They impart a lovely flavor to tea and are 
a bit different. Have the candles carry out 
the particular colorings of the flowers as 
much as possible, and continue this plan 
in the tea accessories. The little tea cakes 
might be in tints. 

Personally, I am always glad at a tea 
to discover trays 
equipped with 





there with a dig- 
nity and charm in 
no way outdone by 
those ladies of 
France whose lives 
included nothing 
more crude than 
to sit on a pillow 


October in the Club 


Tus is the month to inaugurate a get- fet. 
out-to-vote movement. 
town solved the problem by having cach 
club send a representative to an intra- 
club conference about a month in ad- 
vance of the voting date. 


doily and napkin, 
stacked conven- 
| iently on the buf- 
No practice 
will ever perfect 
my skill in balanc- 
ing a small plate 
overcrowded with 


The clubs in one 


These repre- 


and — a fine sentatives received an injection of voting food a. . ee 
= virus which they in turn injected into Gn my Shes! 

One feels very dulce vantnns Glatt: The club tea | 
sure that were It is a good idea to have an Emer- should be carried | 
Abigail alive today gency Program planaed for some one of out simply and | 
she would do all the yearly meetings ahead when, due to with only ‘the for- 
her own _ house- unavoidable circumstances the speaker of mality required to | 


work, dress her 
children cleverly . 
the last minute. 
and ends, act as 
president of the 
woman’s club, and 
entertain with dis- 


the day cannot appear or the carefully 
planned program has to be called off at 
It is consoling to the 
program chairman to have others ready 
to fill in. Magazine articles, book reviews, 
and oldtime singing school—all make 
excellent emergency programs. 


social graces, of 
course, 


give charm. In the | 
club one uses the | 


but they | 
should be liberally | 
diluted with good | 


sense. Members | 





tinction under dif- 
ficulties. 

When the guests have all arrived and 
the heirlooms have been sufficiently ex- 
claimed over, the chairman in charge of 
the day will clap her hands for attention 
and say that she has a surprise speaker to 
introduce—one who has traveled many 
miles thru many years to tell of her life 
and times. And so she escorts into the 
room, Abigail, lovely in old Colonial cos- 
tume and powdered hair, to review in the 
first person this book, worth a club re- 
view at any time. 


I DISCOVERED in a music shop a little 
volume, “The Music Washington Knew” 
(Oliver H. Ditson, Boston, 75 cents). 


When Abigail has finished telling of her 
life in those far-away days, she may well 
introduce two or three of her good friends, 
appropriately costumed, who will sing and 


should be judged 
by the mental im- 


petus they give to the club, not by the | 


possessions they display on Guest Day. 
And the tea, like other club programs and 
functions, can so easily pi 

gible sparkle which marks the committee 
members “‘first-rate’’! 


| Editor’ s Note: The Club which wishes 
to bring it’s program up to date on the 
fascinating world topics of the time will 
be particularly interested in some new 
logy material which our Club Editor 
as worked out. “The World as It Is 
Today” is the title of this up-to-the- 
minute program plan. Our Club Editor 
will gladly send you this or help with any 
club problems you may have if you will 
write her, inclosing a 3-cent stamp for 
postage. Address the Club Editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 


at intan- | 
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Don’t fret and fuss waiting 
for waste-water to seep away. 
Don’t put up with the an- 
noyance of clogged drains— 
use Drano instead! It quickly 
removes the greasy, mucky 
accumulations that clog 
drains. That’s why millions 
of women use Drano regular- 
ly every week to keep drains 
clean and free-flowing. 


You can get Drano at al- 
most any store, anywhere. 
But be sure you get Drano 
whenever you ask for it. For 
Drano does not harm porce- 
lain, enamel or plumbing. 
Drano does not cake or hard- 
en in the drain. Why take a 
chance with substitutes? The 
Drackett Chemical Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 
CLEANS and OPENS 
DRAINS 


...keeps them free-flowing 
See Advertising Index, page 65 
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Dinners That 


Will Wait 


g pad is, I am sure, no greater 
source of irritation to the homemaker 
than to have to keep an overdue din- 
ner warm and palatable. Yet there 
are many times when it is impossible 
to count on the prompt appearance of 
some member of the family, and so the 
wise woman fortifies herself for such 
occasions by planning dinners that 
will wait and not grow sad in waiting. 

I am suggesting a group of dinner 
menus the food for which will not be 
ruined by standing a while. Many of 
the dishes may be prepared ahead of 
time; many of them need only to be 
reheated or browned in the oven. 

There are certain types of dishes 
that are especially adapted to the 
dinner that must wait, casserole dishes 
for one. Standing 
a short while 
really improves 
their flavor! The 
final cooking of 
many casserole 
dishes is simply 
reheating, and it 
does not matter 
when it is done; 
or a little extra 
cooking does not 
do any great 
harm. Creamed 
dishes for the 
main course also 
answer the ques- 
tion nicely, and 
oven-cooked 
meals as a whole 
keep better than 
most. With a 
salad crisping or 
“setting” in the 
refrigerator and 
a ready - to-eat 
dessert, it is a 
simple matter to 
set out a dinner 
that all will en- 
joy in the happy 
frame of mind 
that is essential 
togood digestion. 

Recipes for the 
main dishes given 
in these menus 
follow: 


Casserole of 
Macaroni and 
Meat 


(Serves 4) 
Break 44 package of macaroni into 


1-inch lengths and boil in salted water 
until tender; drain. Make 1 cupful of 


Inez Searles Willson 


thin white sauce, and to the 
white sauce add 34 cupful of 
minced cold meats (a mixture 
of ham, tongue, or leftover 
meats may be used). Season 
with salt, pepper, a dash of 
cayenne, and 1 tablespoonful 
of minced parsley. Put the 
macaroni into a buttered cas- 
serole and pour the sauce over 
it. Sprinkle generously with 
grated cheese and brown in 
the oven. 


Pork Tenderloin and 
Scalloped Potatoes 


Have the pork tenderloin 
Frenched or made into patties. 
Brown the meat on both sides, 
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Menu 1 


CASSEROLE OF MACARONI AND MEAT 
TOMATO STUFFED WITH CELERY 
MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
BREAD BUTTER PICKLES 
BLUEBERRY TART 
(fruit for children) 


COFFEE MILK 
Menu 2 
PORK TENDERLOIN AND SCALLOPED 
POTATOES 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUITS 
RAW-SPINACH SALAD FRENCH DRESSING 
CUSTARD WITH CANNED FRUIT 
COFFEE MILK 


Menu 3 


CLAM CHOWDER 
GREEN OLIVES SWEET PICKLES CELERY 
JELLIED TOMATO AND CABBAGE SALAD 
MAYONNAISE 
MELBA TOAST BUTTER STRAWBERRY JAM 
MINCE PIE 
(custard for children) 
COFFEE MILK 


Menu 4 


HAM LOAF GLAZED CARROTS 
BUTTERED PEAS 
WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD 
CRABAPPLE JELLY 
FRUIT SALAD FRENCH DRESSING 
(grapefruit, pears, peaches) 
CHOCOLATE CAKE 
COFFEE 


BUTTER 





remove from the pan, and, using the 
fat in which they were browned, make 
a thin sauce by blending 2 table- 
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Frequently it is impossible to count on the prompt appearance of some member 
of the family. The wise woman fortifies herself for such occasions by planning 
dinners that will not grow sad in waiting (Photograph by Scandlin Studios) 


MILK 














spoonfuls of flour with the fat. 
(It may be necessary to add 
more fat.) Add 2 cupfuls of 
bottled milk, or 1 cupful of 
evaporated milk and 1 cupful 
of water, and cook until the 
sauce is thickened. Have po- 
tatoes sliced in a baking dish. 
Lay the pieces of pork tender- 
loin on top of the potatoes, 
oid the sauce, which has 

een well seasoned, over all. 
Cover and cook in a moderate 
oven (400 degrees) until the 
potatoes are tender. 


man who journeyed from New 
York to Boston for a bowl of 
Clam Chowder made with 
milk. I deeply sympathize 
because I happen to like best 
that brand of clam chowder. 
A little standing improves 
the flavor, I think. 


Clam Chowder 
(Serves 4) 


6 slices of bacon 

1 medium-size onion 

2 medium-size potatoes 

1 can of minced clams, or about 14 
cupfuls 

1 quart of rich milk 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Y% teaspoonful of pepper 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

8 soda crackers 


Cut the bacon slices in 1- 
inch strips; fry out but do not cook 
hard. Remove the bacon slices and 
add the onion [ Continued on page 51 
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oMorners! 


when little sums 


That is just one of the uses of Listerine 
in making children’s lives happier and 
healthier. Listerine has a marked astrin- 
gent effect and tends to reduce bleeding. 
At the same time it is wonderfully re- 
freshing and healing to the gums and 
mouth. Many hundreds of mothers have 
commented enthusiastically on Listerine 
as a relief for baby during teething time. 

If you are a mother (and if you are not 
you may skip what follows) you will be 
interested in realizing that Listerine has 
many other uses. 

Are you aware, for example, that a 
little Listerine effectively removes milk 
crust from baby’s scalp? 

Do you know that applied to the skin, 
Listerine will usually relieve and often 
clear up rashes from which most babies 


suffer at some time or other? 


aT€ SOTE... 


And, of course, you must be familiar 
with Listerine’s remarkable value in ward- 
ing off common colds and painful throat 
conditions. 


Physicians now believe that the com- 
mon cold is caused by an invisible virus. 
They know that when a cold or sore 
throat is coming on or is active, there are 
millions of bacteria in the mouth. Some 
of these bacteria, it is contended, con- 
tribute to the severity of the cold. 


What is more logical than to take 
steps to keep such bacteria under control? 
For this purpose you can find no safer or 
more trustworthy antiseptic than Lis- 


re 





terine, which while fatal to germs is 
soothing and healing to delicate tissue. 


When children are old enough to gar- 
gle, Listerine should be used twice a day. 
Repeated tests have shown that those 
who gargled Listerine twice a day con- 
tracted only one-third as many colds 
as those who did not gargle with it. 


Keep Listerine always handy. It is 
your protection against infection. Re- 
member, it is pleasant to taste and has 
none of the damaging effect upon tissue 
so frequently observed in cheap and crude 
mouth washes. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


ANTISEPTIC 


fatal to germs... healing to tassue .. . deodorant 





AMONG OURSELVES 


Edited by 
Jean Howland 


Aware from Ha- 


waii to “Among Our- 
selves” folk! Fred J. 
Tomlinson, of Honolulu, 
wants to know where he 
can get some Tigridia 
bulbs (you know at once 
that he read “ Tigridia— 
the Garden Gypsy,” by 
Norman Donald Morse, 
in the April Better Homes 
and Gardens) and, after 
getting that question off 
his heart, uses the rest of 
his letter for an alluring 
description of the garden 
which he and Mrs. Tom- 
linson find so delightful. 

“You should be here 
now,” he urges. “The 
whole city is a mass of 
bloom—rainbow blends 
of pink, blue, and yellow. 
In my own garden I 

































Their Hawaiian garden is terraced up and 
down, comprehensive photographs impossible 
to take, but Mr. Tomlinson managed to get his 
wife and some Allamanda in range of camera 


have Pinkshower-trees 

(Cassia nodasa), flam- 

ing Poinciana regia, Amaryllis, Hi- 
biscus, and countless other plants, 
shrubs, and flowering trees—a mass 
of resplendent color. I’m hoping to 
add Tigridia. 

“There are no jungles or wild men 
—not really! Only courtesy and kind- 
liness.” 

A semitropical garden closer home, 
where grow not only an amazing pro- 
fusion of named plants and shrubs but 
many not listed in any catalog— 
natives of South America, Mexico, 
and the Orient—lies on one of the 
densely wooded ridges of Mount 
Vision (Marin County, California), 
560 feet above Inverness. Here is the 


Ralph Wolf home, 


nestled into a site of 


rare beauty. 

Mrs. Wolf describes 
this part of Marin 
County as “‘so thickly 
wooded that looking 
at it from the bay or 
opposite shore the 
trees have the thick, 
woolly appearance of a 
sheep. It is a tangle of 
laurel, madrone, pines, 
manzanita, buckeye, 
elder, and box, with 
the largest assortment 
of wildflowers to be 
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A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


found anywhere in the state. The soil in 
Mrs. Wolf’s garden is already so rich 
that no plant food has been used.Rock 
springs, fern bordered, supply the 
water. There is practically no frost or 
high wind to break and damage such 
plants, for instance, as the 11-foot 
tall Henry Lilies that sway beside the 
door of the mountain cabin (you can 
see them in the photograph on this 

age), often bearing more than 35 

lossoms upon a single slender stalk. 
Mrs. Wolf is experimenting with 
many strange plants to see if they 
cannot come to feel at home in her 
garden. 

It would be such fun to rush up and 
down the country, stopping for inspec- 
tion tours in Delaware, Montana, 
North Carolina, Wyoming, and Ala- 
bama—here, there, and everywhere— 
to visit gardens and homes of “Among 
























The mountainside home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Wolf is a fertile spot for their col- 
lection of native wildflowers and unusual! 
varieties from the tropics and elsewhere 


Indian Summer in the garden! G. W. 
French, Bloomfield, New Jersey, captured 
its luminous charm one Autumn morning 


Ourselves” readers. But never mind! 
If no earthquakes occur to shake us 
closer together we will continue to 
visit on this page in the same comfort- 
able way!—Jean Howland, “Among 
Ourselves” Editor. 


Harvest These Yourself 


My 4-year-old daughter, 
altho fond of [ Continued on page 45 
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FULL-SIZE IRON—as big as the ordi- 
nary 6-lb. iron, but only half as heavy! 


BUTTON-NOOKS—one each side of 
its point, a blessing when ironing 
around buttons! 


THUMB-REST—that adds a world of 


ease to your ironing arm! 


ACJUSTABLE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
—any heat you need forironing— right 
at your fingertips! 


HEEL STAND— just tilt this iron back 
and there it stands! 





Onlyha/f the weight of the ordinary iron 
—and half the effort to use! Yet thi. 
new General Electric Hotpoint Iron, 
the ‘‘Featherweight,’’ is a full-size iron. 

Buy it—try it! If you're not delighted 
with it, if you don’t do your ironing 
faster and easier than ever before, if you 
don’t say ‘‘It’s the greatest iron I ever 
used’’—then return it within 30 days 
to the address below and we willexchange 
it for any domestic Hotpoint Iron you 
select. Nothing could be fairer than that. 

And it is not only a marvelous iron— 
it’s a marvelous bargain. Think of it! 
—it is priced two dollars less than any 
otheriron of its type now on the market! 
Only General Electric, with its vast 
resources, could make such an iron to 
sell at this low price. 

You'll bless it! For its heat does the 
work of a heavier iron—and there’s so 
much less weight to lift! On/y 3 pounds. 

And it is fully automatic. Set its con- 
trol-switch for any heat you want—and 
that’s the heat you will get. 


* GENERAL 


_.. It’s new—the greatest iron G-E ever built! 





Every feature that has made the Hot- 
point name a famous name is in this 
iron. Double button-nooks (one each 
side of its point) take all the button- 
bother out of ironing. Its patented 
thumb-rest keeps aches from your arm. 
Its solid-metal sole plate will neither 
rust nor roughen (actually gets smooth- 
er with use!) And its Calrod heating 
unit—which heats this iron spitting hot 
in a mere matter of seconds—is practi- 
cally burn-out proof! 

Think. . 


est dealer. And just to be sure he won't 


. only $5.95! See your neuar- 
say ‘‘sold out’’... see him now! 


@ Of special interest to women—join the 
G-E Circle—on the air every week-day 
(except Saturday) at noon, Eastern Day- 
light Savine Time. 

@ When wiring, or re-wiring your home, 
specify the G-E Wiring System. It provides 
adequate outlets, conveniently controlled, 


and G-E materials throughout. 


ELECTRIC * 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., MERCHANDISE DEPT., SECTION E-8910, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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The Home-Furnishings Department 
Has a “Before and After” Contest 


Christine Holbrook, Better Homes and Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 


Aw you planning to refurnish, 


rearrange, or redecorate some room 
in your home this fall? If so we have 
interesting news for you: You are 
eligible to enter that room in Better 
Homes and Gardens’ “Before and 
After’”” Home-Furnishings Contest. 
It may be your living-room, dining- 


comfort that are added each year and 
there are the little additions of furnish- 
ings that come into the market that 
will add to a room’s practical use. All 
these add little to the home-budget 
expense but make a tremendous dif- 
ference in the appearance and comfort 
that a room offers to its occupants. 











A simple room, livable, but lack- 
ing a sense of balance in ar- 
rangement of its furnishings 


The same living-room after 
rearranging and carefully re- 
decorating it (Photographs, 
courtesy of Florence Weaver) 





room, kitchen, cellar play- 
room, bedroom, entrance hall, 
dinette, or even the attic 
room. Simply photograph the 
room before you make a single 
move to improve it. Hold 
that photograph until you 
have made the changes for 
the better in that room, then 
take another photograph, and 
send the two in to us. 

No matter how great the 
change, nor how slight, we are 
interested in it, but we must 
have the “before” picture and 
one showing the changes that 
have been made in the room. 

Fundamentally,ifthearchi- + 
tectural proportions of a room 
are good, they will always remain so, 
but when it comes to furnishings there 
are changes in fashions, such as color, 
materials, wall-coverings, floor-cover- 
ings, and even lighting that need to 
be kept up to date. There are ideas on 
























We show in the pictures above a 
room that has been smartened and 
made more attractive by simple, pos- 
sible changes that were carefully 
thought out. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of the room, you will note, have 
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CASH PRIZES 


for Improved Interiors 


BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS is offering cash prizes, as listed 
below, for the best instances of im- 
proved rooms, as shown by photo- 
graphs taken before and after the 
changes. : 
Judgment will be made entirely 
upon photographs submitted. It is 
just as essential to have good “before” 
pictures as good “‘after’’ pictures. 
Improvements you make in any 
room in your home will be con- 
sidered: you may enter samples of 
clever interior remodeling; different 
treatments of walls, of floors; and 
even rearrangements or _ suitable 
groupings of furniture. The contest 
period will end December 21, 1932. 
Address your entry to the Home- 
Furnishings-Contest Editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
First Prize $100 
Second Prize 50 
Third Prize 25 
Fourth Prize 10 











remained unchanged. Purposely, we 
have photographed the room from the 
same angle, showing you the wall 
space, the fireplace, the same mirror 
over the mantel, the opening into the 


dining-room, [ Continued on page 51 
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BUT NOT WITH ORDINARY FLOUR ! 





PRINTED on this page Is a modest-sound- 
ing recipe. Just two egg yolks—just a 
moderate amount of butter. But try 
that recipe, being sure to use Swans 
Down Cake Flour. You'll get a cake un- 
believably light and delicious. A cake 
that seems to be saying, every velvet- 
tender slice, “A Javish hand mixed this 
cake!” 

But don’t expect results like that with 
ordinary flour! 

Ordinary flour simply can’t give you 
the lightness, the silky-fine texture that 
you get with Swans Down. 


How can Swans Down make such 
a difference? 

The reason that Swans Down can give 
you such perfection in cakes is this. All 
wheat is not alike. Ordinary flour de- 
signed primarily for bread-making is 
milled from wheat that hasa tough, elastic 
gluten. It takes a strong, elastic gluten 
to withstand the mixing and kneading 
and rising that bread dough undergoes. 

Swans Down Cake Flour, on the other 
hand, is made from wheat that has tender, 
pliable gluten—a gluten which is quite 


SWANS DO 


A General Foods Product 


ideal for the delicate quick expansion of 
a cake mixture. 

What’s more, Swans Down is sifted 
and resifted till it’s 27 times as fine as 
ordinary flour. No wonder Swans Down 
can give you a lighter and a finer cake 
than it is possible to get with ordinary 
flour. You owe it to your cake-making 
reputation to use Swans Down. 

Tune in on General Foods Baking Day. 
Complete course in home baking, con- 
ducted by Frances Lee Barton, famous 
Swans Down cake-maker. Every Thurs- 
day,11:15 A.M., Eastern Standard Time, 
and 10:15 A.M.,CentralStandard Time, 
over WEAF and 35 associated N.B.C, 
stations. 


Two bargains—don’t delay! 


For 25c—A truly wonderful mixing paddle, to- 
gether with a 48-page book on cake-making. This 
paddle is beautifully turned out of a single piece 
of satiny olive-wood in a brand-new design—its 
short handle and wide blade perfectly shaped for 
mixing! Saves so much energy! With it comes 
““New Cake Secrets’ —the world’s best booklet 
on cake recipes and cake-making. 


For roc—‘“‘New Cake Secrets” — 48 pages on 
49 pas 
cake-making. 
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FLOUR 


Harvest Cake 


54 cup brow 1 ugar, 


firmly packed 


2 cups sifted Swans 


Down Cake Flour 


2 teaspoons baking 2 egg volks, unbeaten 
powder 25 cup m lk 
1g cup butter or other 1 teaspoon vanill 


shortening ; teaspoon salt 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream to- 


gether until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks; beat 


well, Add flour, alternately with milk, a small 


, 
amount at a time. Beat after each addition until 
smooth. Add vanilla. Bake in greased pan, 8 x 8 


x 2 inches, in moderate oven (3750°F.) 46 minutes, 


or until done. Spread with Harvest Moon Frosting. 


Harvest Moon Frosting 


2 egg whites, unbeaten 1f cup water 


1 cup brown sugar, I teaspoon vanilla 
firmly packed 


Dash of salt 


$4 cup almonds, 
blanc hed, toaste d, 
and chopped 
Put egg whites, sugar, salt, and water in top of 
double boiler. Beat with rotary egg beater until 
thoroughly mixed. Place over rapidly boiling water, 
beat constantly with rotary egg beater, and cook 
7 minutes, or until frosting will stand in peaks. 
Remove from fire, add vanilla, and beat until thick 
enough to spread. Cover top and sides of cake 


erements are le el.) 


and decorate with nuts. (.4// meas 







“Weit A {ITE NOW 
“FOR ONE OF 
__ THE BARGAINS! 


(Check the offer you prefer; we'll pay the postage.) 
Frances Lee Barton, GENERAL Foobs 
Battle Creek, Mich. 8.4. &G. 10-32 
(CQ Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for which I am 
to receive a copy of “New Cake Secrets.” 
0 Enclosed is 25¢ (35¢ in Canada) for the olive-wood 
mixing paddle. Also a copy of “New Cake Secrets.” 


Name 
Address 
Cay State : 

(Fill in com pletely— print name and address.) li you live 
in Canada address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
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These Are Original 
New Aprons 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Artcraft Department 


Conducted by Ruby Short McKim 


OE chic becomes Electra, 


Lucretia, or Dianne—to paraphrase a 
popular modern-day play—when she 
starts the day in a fresh, becoming 
house frock or wears a distinctive 
apron like one of these. 
And now that October 
we are beginning to think more seri- 
ously of those gifts we must make for 
the church bazaar, or the gifts we will 
purchase from the November bazaars 
for our Christmas-giving. Aprons are 
ever popular at the autumn bazaars; 


is upon us 


We have dubbed the apron set in 
the center of the group of three 
“Puritan” because it is plain and 
practical and has a quaint little cap 
as well as the protecting cuffs. It 1s 
cut with a demure white collar and 
has a slenderizing vestline. It proudls 
sails a black-and-white-pocket May- 
flower which is appliquéd on. And we 
offer it in an authentic old-fashioned 
chintz print of a modest violet-tone 
background with a black-and-white 
sprig print. The number of this en- 





aprons are ever popular as Christmas 
gifts. They should be even more 
popular this Christmas, when nearly 
everyone is planning to be so very 
practical with Christmas-giving. 

The aprons which we show you this 
month were especially designed for 
busy homemaking hours. And, first of 
all, let me say that each model boasts 
a nonskid shoulder. Is there anything 
as annoying as straps that slip from 
the shoulder every time you change 
position? We think not, and so we 
discarded ever so many designs that 
fell in this category. 


Two of these aprons are really 
apron sets with extra cuffs that can be 
slipped on over long-sleeve dresses, 
similar to the service cuffs which girls 
in offices and stores sometimes wear, 
and so convenient to slip on when you 
arrive home a little late from down- 
town or the afternoon club meeting 
and must get busy at once with the din- 
ner preparations for a hungry family. 


semble is 795; the price (the apron 
comes ready-cut with stamped ap- 
pliqué and necessary embroidery 
thread) is 60 cents. The material in 
each of the aprons which we show is of 
the best obtainable. All are boil-proof 
colors. 

We have named the apron at the 
left in the group “The Sweetheart” 
because it is really made up of a 
number of heart-shaped pieces, in- 
cluding a heart-shaped pocket. We 
offer it in a dainty rose print which 
seems to emphasize the romantic idea 
that inspired its design. The making 
is simple and easy, and, like all the 
aprons which we ofter this month, it 
comes to you ready-cut at $0 cents. 
Ask for No. 793. 

The Pirate outfit at the right in the 
group of three has a red-and-white- 
dotted neckerchief and a sash that 
ties on the left side. The pocket is a 
rather swash-buckling affair, with 
pirate and “pieces of eight” making 
the designs. This apron is No. 794, 
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and is available in finest quality un- 
bleached muslin with red polka-dot 


trim, appliqués, and embroidery 
thread. Cuffs are included in the set, 
which is priced at $0 cents. 


AT THE bottom of the page is the 
Pond Lily Apron, No. 792, available 
in soft peach tint combined with best 
quality unbleached muslin. The em- 
broidered design is simple and quickly 
done. The apron, ready to put to- 
gether and embroider, is 50 cents. 
This is a perfect fitting apron and we 
prophesy that you will want to cut 
the pattern from it for future use. 
Please note that we do not furnish 
patterns of these aprons. If you wish 
to, you can easily make your own 
patterns from the ready-cut and 
ready-to-sew models as we send them 
out. You will find that these aprons 
have ample enough proportions to 
give protection for every household 
task, and moreover they have a de- 
cided smartness which puts them in, 
a class by themselves. Everything is 
furnished, even to any bit of floss for 
a touch of decorative embroidery. All 
materials are of the best color-fast, 
boil-proof materials available. 


Address orders for these aprons to 


Ruby Short McKim, the Artcraft 
Department, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, lowa. Goods 


should reach you in to days or two 
weeks. Cash or its equivalent must 
accompany orders. 


Next month the Artcraft Depart- 
ment becomes toy- and Christmas-con- 
scious in a brand new set of amusingly 
designed doll and animal toys that 
you can easily make from the patterns 
and materials that we furnish. There 
will be a cuddly pink rabbit — an ex- 
cellent small-baby toy, as well as 
woolly dogs, a funny gingham camel, 
a coy felt reindeer, a baby doll that 
is sound asleep in its bed, and two 
very gay and care-free dolls in Czecho- 
Slovakian costumes. There also is a 
small crocheted rug of dollhouse size, 
made just like the rugs for big people 
and big houses. 
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Royal Cakes keep fresh 


Longer—heres why... 


Amazing photos prove 
that poor-quality baking 
powder riddles your cake 
with ‘‘air holes.’’ In just 
a few hours moisture 


and flavor are gone. 


v 
Sear E Wednesday’s cake 
for Sunday supper? 

Yes, it’s been done many a 
time—when the cake was baked 
with Royal. 

But you cannot do it with a 
cheap, ordinary baking powder. 

Recent experiments prove 
that poor-quality baking pow- 
der forms “air holes” in cake. And “air 
holes,” you know, cause staleness. 

The freshening moisture quickly es- 
capes through these large holes. In just 
a few hours the cake is dry and flavorless. 

Picture No. 1—at right—shows you 
clearly how “air holes” are formed by 
cheap, ordinary baking powder. Just 
look at those big bubbles in the batter. 
Every one leaves a large hole in your 
finished cake. 


Compare this with picture No. 2. Notice 


that gives you fine-textured cake! 







ht, 1951, by Standard Br 
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Recipes for these five delicious cakes are in the Royal Cook Book. See coupon below. 


the zivy bubbles formed by Royal, the fine 
Cream of Tartar baking powder. In the 
heat of the oven, those small, uniform 
bubbles build up a fine, even texture. 
When you cut a Royal cake 
thrill! It’s smooth as velvet. Tender . . . 


fluffy ... 


what a 


delicious! 






It’s the Cream of Tartar in ROYAI 


1. Big gas bubbles in cake 
batter made with cheap, 
ordinary baking powder, 
form ‘‘air holes’’ that 
cause cake to dry out 
quickly. 


Dept 127, ¢ 
P 





Name 
Addres 


City 


In Canada... Standard Brands Limited 


But wait ull you taste it a day or so later 
if you've kept it under lock and key! All the 
tresh-baked flavor is right there—held in by the 
fine, even grain 

Yet this superior baking powder is not ex- 
pensive. Inough Royal for a handsome big 
layer cake costs less than 2¢. 


FREE COOK BOOK— Mail coupon for your 
copy of the Ro al Cook Book. ro use when vou 
bake at home 














2. Tiny, uniform bubbles in batter made with 
Royal, the fine Cream of Tartar baking powder, 
give you fine-grained cake that stays fresh and 
moist for days. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER . Pror or i parp Br »s INCORPORA 
91 Washington Street « N ' 














Dominion Square Building -« Montreal, P. Q. 


See Advertising Inde » Paxe O§5 
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How to Use Glass in 
Y our Home 


| Continued from page 15 | 


been considered rather too expensive for 
general use in homes, and its use confined 
chiefly to hotels, bank and office build- 
ings, store fronts, and so on. At present 
low prices, however, some one-fourth inch 
and one-eighth inch polished plate glass 
is being used in homes, particularly for 
living-room and dining-room windows, 
with ordinary window glass for the other 
glazing. Plate glass is also used to a con- 
siderable extent for interior glazing, such 
as French doors, bookcases, and cup- 
boards—beveled plate glass being ex- 
tremely beautiful. 


AMONG the ornamental types leaded 
glass is one of the most popular forms and 
probably the most easily adapted to any 
architectural or decorative scheme. Leaded 
glass, as is quite generally known, is the 
term applied to the method of setting com- 
paratively small pieces of glass, of either 
regular or irregular shape, in leaded 
frames. Leads of different widths produce 
quite different effects. Heavy leading pro- 
duces a sturdy appearance, while light 
leading, on the other hand, 1s adapted to 
delicate or intricate designs. Antique 
leading is also often executed to resemble 
the old hand-wrought work of early days. 
Both clear and colored glass may be ob- 
tained in leaded treatment. Where definite 
types of architecture or decoration are 
used, the leading should of course corre- 
spond. In a Colonial home, for instance, 
the leading should have dignity and formal 
character. Door lights, lantern lights for 
halls and doorways, ceiling lights, and so 
on are also |frequently used in leaded 
effects to go with certain types of archi- 
tecture or decoration. 

This colorful age, bringing with it a 
demand for brightness in all things, has 
not overlooked glass, and, while ordi- 
narily very little colored glass is used in 
the average small home, there are places 
where itis desirable. Many beautiful 
shades and delicate tints may be obtained, 
either in plain, flat glass or in ornamental 
glass in a wide variety of designs, from 
which any desired decorative require- 
ments may be realized. 


INSTALLATION of glass is of extreme 
importance, whether it is ornamental or 
plain. Glazing, or glass setting, should be 
properly done, as it not only affects the 
permanent beauty of the installation but 
also the degree of protection it affords. 

One of the principal factors in satisfac- 
tory glass setting is a cushionlike grip, 
which counteracts shocks from wind and 
vibration, yet yields slightly with atmos- 
pheric changes. For setting in wood sash, 
a pure white lead putty is generally con- 
sidered best, altho any high-grade stand- 
ard putty will ordinarily give satisfactory 
results. For steel sash, special putty must 
be used. It is important that all sash be 
“back puttied”; that is, a small amount 
of putty must be placed in the sash before 
the glass is inserted, this forming a cushion 
as well as a weather-tight seal. Back- 
puttying is often omitted, either thru 
failure to appreciate its importance or to 
hasten or cheapen the job, but it really 
is one of the most important factors in 
glazing. 

Wood sash should be given a priming 


coat of paint before glass setting 1s 
started; otherwise the oil from the putty 
will soak into the sash and the putty will 
crumble, break away, and fall out. 

No unnecessary dust or dirt should be 
allowed to accumulate upon glass before 
its installation. Plate glass, particularly, 
should never be laid flat on the floor after 
delivery to the job, but should be kept 
standing on edge with paper between 
sheets. 

It is interesting to review briefly a few 
of the specialties in glass now available 
for various requirements thruout the 
home. For instance, tinted glass may be 
obtained in a wide variety of color shades, 
particularly suited for table and dresser 
tops, shelving in china cabinets, bathroom 
cabinets, and so on, Plate glass in the 
heavier thicknesses is often 





plant developments. To illustrate what I 
said, I took along with me a basketful of 
some of the more unusual rock plants | 
have grown from seed. I had these in pots 
and passed them around. 


Ocroser 8. My new iris came today, 
and this afternoon, when | brought the 
boxes home and opened them, I gloated 
over them like a miser would his hoard. 


Ocroper 9. After I had finished spading 
and raking the iris bed, Donald [his oldest 
son, 7 years of age] peppered it with plant 
food, while I wrote out stakes. We planted 
the iris and still had room for six more, so 
I hunted around for six plants of my best 
iris. Now I don’t need to take a back seat 
in any iris crowd. Of the ten varieties that 

ranked highest in the last 





used for table, desk, and 


symposium of the American 





dresser tops. Beautifully 
colored laminated glass is 
also now available ioe var- 
ious decorative purposes. 
Nontransparent glass tiles 
may be obtained for decor- 
ative requirements, being 
most widely used for wall- 
paneling in bathrooms, over 
fireplaces, and so on. A spec- 
ial type of glass for win- 
dows is also obtainable 
which is said to permit the 
health-building ultra-violet 
rays excluded by ordinary 
window glass to pass into 
the home. Safety glass and 
wire glass, both clear and 
figured, may be obtained for 
use in basement windows 
and other places for the pro- 
tection it affords against 
breakagé by accident or by 








Iris Society, eight are in that 
bed — Ambassador, Bruno, 
Candlelight, Cardinal, Dolly 
Madison, Germaine Per- 
thuis, Morning Splendor, 
and Souvenir de Loetitia 
Michaud. There is Copper- 
smith, Frieda Mohr, Be- 
lisaire, and so on. If only I 
had planted them earlier. 

While I was working away 
a nursery truck drove up 
with the big Pfitzer Juniper 
that I bought Maggie last 
month for her wedding anni- 
versary but which hadn’t 
been delivered until now. 
After the iris were planted 
the whole family went forth 
to plant the new evergreen 
on the lawn. 


OcToBeR 12. The first 











thieves. It is valuable also 








frost of the season came 





for fire protection, as it re- 

sists breakage from heat, thus preventing 
drafts and thereby holding the fire within 
the bounds of its origin. 

The ornamental value of mirrors is 
gaining recognition by modern decorators. 
Beveled mirrors of high-quality French 
glass, with cut, etched, or engraved orna- 
mentation, are extremely beautiful. Col- 
ored mirrors, also, are very popular, in- 
cluding silver, gold, and gun metal. These 
different deposits of metal can be used on 
one mirror in different fields or panels with 
excellent results. When mirrors are used 
in bathrooms, where interior condensation 
of moisture is extreme, or on damp walls, 
in direct sunlight, and other places where 
conditions are likely to be detrimental— 
special treatment may be given the mirror 
which will afford protection against these 
destructive forces. 

Thus it is apparent that glass, in its 
many types, uses, and treatments, is an- 
other medium thru which we can now 
have beautiful home decoration at reason- 
able .cost. 


The Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


| Continued from page ro | 


Now I know how Daniel felt in the den of 
lions. | was on the program today of the 
Ohio Association of Garden Clubs. There 
they were—a whole roomful, maybe 500 
and mostly women, representatives of 100 
or more garden clubs, the best gardeners 
in the state—all waiting to catch me up 
on something. My talk was about recent 
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this morning. The garage 
roof and neighbor Dakan’s poultryhouse 
were covered. But nary a bit could I find 
on the ground, and my plants were un- 
touched. 


OcroBer 22. Thursday, no class today, 
and the weather has turned hot as mid- 
summer. And in drove the nursery truck 
with my evergreens—16 in all. 

First thing I hauled the evergreens to 
about where they are to be planted. When 
Maggie brought Donald home for lunch 
the whole family, including Lindy, our 
dog, moved those balled evergreens around 
until we decided upon the exact spot 
where they should go. Then after lunch 
| took my spade and went to work. All 
afternoon I labored in a broiling sun, dig- 
ging holes, packing dirt, watering, until 
darkness came. That $75 worth of ever- 
greens has added $500 value to the house 
and $7 percent to its looks. 


OcToseR 24. I dug two shapely chrysan- 
themums in bloom and potted them. One 
is for my study window. The other I took 
to a party tonight and presented to Mrs. 
Garvin, our hostess. Also, the boys and I 
took one of our evergreens, a Savin 
Juniper we had saved for the purpose, out 
to Mother K’s house and planted it by 
her doorstep. ““Here’s your birthday pres- 
ent, grandmother,” the boys told her. 


OcToBER 30. Twice a year, as regular as 
equinoxes, I take a trip to nurseries, look- 
ing for things to plant. If you would know 
of the glories of autumn, the richness of 
berried shrubs, be sure to visit your nurs- 
erymar in the fall. 
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FIRE, with giant strides, leaping 


from roof to roof—this is the dread of 
firemen. And 23°; of all residential fires 
start on roofs! 

That’s why fire chiefs in every section 
of the country enthusiastically endorse 
Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles. 

A roof of these fireproof shingles costs 
as little as $19.50 down for the average- 
size house—with the balance in small 
monthly payments over a year. It’s 
permanent. Made of asbestos fibres and 
Portland cement, no J-M Asbestos 
Shingle has ever worn out! 

They are now offered in a wide variety 
of soft, blending shades, as well as grays 





.. The local J-M dealer will 
show you samples. Ask him also to show 
you J-M Flexible Asphalt Shingles. Even 
lower in price, they are fire-resistant and 


and browns . 


durable. ° ° ° 


He will gladly inspect your roof free, 
and give you any roofing information. 
If you are interested, he will tell you 
about Johns-Manville Asbestos Wains- 
coting, with which you can modernize 
that dingy bathroom or kitchen for as 
little as $9.75 down. 

You'll find the name of the nearest 
J-M dealer in your telephone directory — 
or address Johns-Manville, Madison 
Avenue and 41st Street, New York City. 














All those 
who spend 
too much 

for heat, 

say “Aye!” 
a a 


warm?” It’s an almost universal 
complaint. Usually the furnace is 
blamed. But wait—is it the fur- 
nace? What are you éx pectiig * r 
furnace to heat? 

Are you spending money to he at 
your roof, for instance—and the 
unused attic space below it? 

If your upstairs bedrooms are 
warmer than your downstairs 
rooms on a hot summer day—you 
are. For where heat comes in, in 
summer, heat goes out in winter. 
Ir is now easy to put an end to 
this condition in a few 
without alterations. It 
necessary to disturb the occupants 
of the house. 

Workmen lead a 
truck up through a window—or 
up the stairway—into your attic. 
“Rock wool” is poured into a hop- 
per on the truck, and throug) 
the hose. 

lhe spaces between the 
just above your top-floor ceiling, 
are filled with this material Z 
Sith ol wack teed db to fb 
th 1 hb, comt letely ¢ 


hours 
isn’t even 


hose from a 


joists, 


(Se. 


Rock WOOL —liveht, wool-like 
fibres made from rock—is used in 
this Johns-Manville 
ce elopment. It kee ps heat 1 
In winter, outside in summer. Home 
owners in all parts of the country 
have found that this simple opera- 
tion has made their houses uni- 
formly comfortable the year ’round 
—with wel saving f 
20 to 35%. 

Johns-Manville Home Insula- 


tion located in 


process—a 


; 


Contractors are 
leading cities. If you are inter- 


ested, and unable to find the name 
of the nearest contractor in your 
telephone directory, just address 
Johns-Manville, 41st Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Blowing “rock wool” 
The spaces between studs in the walls « 
, 


also be filled easily by this method—blanket- 


ing the entire house. 


between 


attic joist 


See Adsertising Inde » page 05 
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Bulbs That Bloom When 
Winter Comes 


| Continued from page 13 


three to five spikes of bloom. The white 
variety is the most reliable, but French 
Roman Hyacinths may be obtained also 
in single rose and single blue. 

And last but not least among your hya- 
cinths, be sure to have a large pan or two 
using 8 or 10 Miniature Dutch Hyacinths 
to a 7- or 8-inch pot. For uniform bloom- 
ing season and most pleasing color 
results, select all bulbs from one color and 
variety. Choose 
from the following 
fine varieties: City 
on Haarlem, best 

Naples y ellow; 
Gertrude, beaut! 
ful dark pink; 
Grand Maitre, 
dark lavender- 
blue; and La Gran 
desse, pure white. 

And now when 
you have all the 
bulbs safely in the 
pots, water them 
gently and set 
them in a dark, 
cool place to let the 
roots start. A room 
with ventilation is 
better than a dark 
closet. Look at 
them occasionally 
to see that they 
are moist, but do 
not keep the soil 
too wet. With the 
exception of the French Roman sorts, 
which require six to eight weeks in a cool, 
dark place, the other hyacinths if potted 
around October | are ready to come to 
a light warm place about January to. 

It is better if the bulbs can be brought 
to the heat gradually. Do not keep the 
growing plants near steam pipes or radi- 
ators, because excessive heat causes too 
rapid foliage growth and no_ blossoms. 
Handle your bulbs with kindness and con- 
sideration for their delicate structures 
and they will repay you many, many 
times over with pleasing color and form 
and sweet fragrance. 


THe Polyanthus or Paper White Nar- 
cissus can be grown quite successfully in 
water. Put a little gravel in the bottom of 

bulb bowl and then set the bulbs in 
and pack more gravel around them to 
hold them solid. Be sure they are quite 
straight, for they cannot be moved once 
the roots have started, and nothing so 
spoils the picture as toppling bulbs when 
the flowers have opened. 

While Polyanthus Narcissus do not re- 
quire the cold-storage treatment of other 
house-grown bulbs, the flower stalks and 
blooms will be much stronger if they are 
started in a cool, dark place. After water- 
ing set them away until the roots have 
started well. Merely cover the gravel with 
water, as otherwise the bulbs might rot. 
If you pot them in October look for blooms 
before Christmas. Choose either Paper 
White Grandiflora, the narcissus everyone 
knows, or Grand Soleil d’Or, whose flow- 
ers are a clear sunny yellow with bright 
orange cups. 

One more bulb which you can grow 
quickly and easily in pebbles and water 





The bubbling freshness of crocus gives a dis- 
tinctive sparkle to the Christmas dining-room 


is that member of the narcissus family 
known under various names, such as Shui 
Sin Far, Water Fairy Flower, or Flower 
of the Gods, but to most of us it is the 
Chinese Sacred-lily. You can have blooms 
within four or six weeks after planting the 
bulbs in shallow bowls. A little granulated 
charcoal in the bottom will help keep the 

water sweet. By making an incision just 
thru the skin across the bulb of this 


variety and about an inch from the top of 


the main bulb, an additional lot of leaves 
and flowers will be liberated. By doing 
this one bulb will often bear 8 to 12 
spikes of bloom. By starting bulbs of the 
Chinese Sacred-lily at intervals you can 
have blooms and fragrance thruout the 
winter. 

Double narcis- 
sus or daffodils 
grow best in soil. 
Kollow the same 
directions for pot- 
ting as given for 
hyacinths, except 
that a group of 
bulbs in a pot 
makes a better 
showing than 
single specimens. 
Von Sion is the best 
double daffodil for 
forcing. Another 
member of the nar- 
cissus family whose 
name is jonquil is 
one that you will 
not want to over- 
look in planning 
your winter show. 
Choose the Giant 
Campernelle rug- 
ulosus for the best 
showing in your 
jonquil section. Pot in the same manner 


as daffodils. 


By ALL means, you will want to pot 
some tulips for your show. What could be 
more cheery than a pan of bright tulips 
on a gray, late winter morning? You can 
use the regular bulb pans for your tulips. 
Use the same mixture cf _ soil given 
for hyacinths, and use 3, $, or 7 bulbs toa 
pan, depending upon eg size. For the 
best effect, one color or variety is best 
grown in a pan. Keep the soil moist but 
not wet. Tulips need the cold-storage 
treatment and freezing will not hurt them. 
Allow two months to produce flowers. 
These varieties of tulips for forcing 
offer a selection, any of which will delight 
you. Belle Alliance is a lovely scarlet one. 
Chrysolora is a golden yellow; Joost Van 
Vondel, pure white; Keiserskroon, red 
and yellow; and Princess Wilhelmina, 


dark pink. 


Ir YOU are asking where to put your 
bulbs for the cold-storage treatment, 
that’s easily answered. Why not use the 
coldframe? Set the bulb pans in as close 
together as possible and deep enough to 
allow for covering with sand or cinders 2 
or 3 inches deep, and then a covering of 
soil 6 or 8 inches over that. Use sand or 
cinders because they will not unite with 
the pot soil and at the same time they 
afford good drainage. 

If you do not have a coldframe, take 
the bottom out of a packing box and sink 
it in your garden, then proceed as for the 
coldframe. Freezing will not injure the 
bulbs but alternate freezing and thawing 
may rot them. Therefore, be sure they are 
buried too deep to thaw out easily. 
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We Help You Plan 
Thrifty Meals 


[Continued from page 16] 


made up of familiar-dish groupings. I am 
simply giving you the skeleton menus. 
Add butter, jam, and a beverage for the 
complete menu in each case. 


MENU 1 
EGGS AU GRATIN 
FRENCH-FRIED POTATOES BUTTERED SPINACH 
APPLE-AND-CELERY SALAD 
GINGERBREAD 


MENU 2 
NOODLES AND BACON WITH TOMATOES 
COLE SLAW BRAN MUFFINS 
LEMON-MERINGUE PIE 


MENU 3 


POT ROAST WITH VEGETABLES 


(POTATOES, CARROTS, ONIONS, TURNIPS) 
JELLIED TOMATO SALAD CINNAMON ROLLS 
STEWED FRUIT COOKIES 


MENU 4 
SALMON LOAF 
POTATOES WITH CREAM SAUCE 
STRING BEANS HOT BISCUTts 
SHREDDED LETTUCE WITH FRENCH DRESSING 
COTTAGE PUDDING 
WITH ORANGE (OR LEMON) SAUCE 


EGGS AU GRATIN 
(Serves 5) 
cupfuls of milk, scalded with 1 onion stuck 
with 6 cloves and cut in quarters 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
Make a white sauce of the foregoing 

ingredients and pour half of it into a shal- 
low baking dish. Mix together 

1 cupful of soft bread crumbs 

16 cupful of grated cheese 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Dash of paprika 

Cover the white sauce with half the 

crumb mixture and place in the oven un- 
til very hot. Arrange 4 or 5 hard-cooked 
and shelled eggs on the crumbs. Surround 
with the remaining white sauce. Cover 
with crumbs and bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees) for 20 to 25 minutes, or 
until set. 


NOODLES AND BACON 
WITH TOMATOES 
(Serves 6) 
1 8-ounce package of noodles 
14 pound of bacon 
1 pint of canned tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 
Cook noodles in rapidly boiling water 
until tender. Meanwhile cut bacon into 
small pieces (crosswise) and fry. Reserve 
half the bacon fat. Drain the noodles and 
mix into the remaining fat. Add the to- 
matoes and seasonings and turn into a 
greased casserole. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) for 1 hour or less. 
POT ROAST WITH VEGETABLES 
(Serves 6 with leftovers) 
4 pounds of beef off the round 
i teaspoonful of salt 
vs teaspoonful of pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
6 carrots 
6 onions 
2 small turnips, sliced 
6 potatoes 
Sprig parsley 
Wipe the meat with a clean damp cloth. 
Season and sprinkle with flour. Sear the 
meat in a Dutch oven or heavy aluminum 
cooking pot, then add boiling water until 
meat is half covered. Add parsley, put on 
the tight lid, and simmer for 3/4 hours. 
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Her car may have twelve more cylinders than yours. Her 





All 
women are equal 


in this 


clothes may be more expensive. Her home may be bigger 
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and its furnishings far more luxurious. But there is one 
thing, and as far as we know, only one thing in the appointment 
and equipment of the American home which is the finest that 
money can buy—yet most economical too. It is the Hoover Elec- 


tric Cleaner.... Any woman can own it for as little as 4= down. 


More homes mansions or cottages are 
cleaned by Hooversthan by any othercleaner. 
- - « Hoover is the oldest maker of electric 
cleaners and the largest. More than 3,000,000 
Hoovers have been sold... . The Hoover is 
unique due to its exclusive, patented clean- 
ing principle, Positive Agitation. By virtually 
shaking the rug, The Hoover dislodges even 
the most deeply embedded grit so injurious 
to rugs, and removes it along with all lint, 
hair, litter and dust. . . . The Hoover, while 
hard on dirt, is easy on rugs. It is recom- 
mended by leading rug manufacturers for 
the cleaning and care of floor coverings. . . . 
The Hoover is not only more efficient at the 
start, but is kept efficient by its sturdier 
construction and by expert Hoover service, 
to which every Hoover owner is entitled. . . . 
The Hoover may be bought on as low a down 
payment and with as small an outlay per 
month as the cheapest machine, yet a 
Hoover brings you many more years of 
cleaning service.... The Hoover is sold and 
endorsed by the leading merchants of the 
country. . . . Welcome the bonded and 
trustworthy representative of your local 
Hoover dealer. Ask him for a no-obliga- 
tion Home Trial of a new Silver Jubilee 
Hoov er. The Hoover Company ° | actorics: 


North Canton, Ohio: Hamilton, Ontario. 
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It Beats ...as it Sweeps ...as 





it Cleans on a Cushion of Air 
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HEINZ KETCHUP - 


gives p lain 
CHEFS TOUCE 


RY a dash of Heinz Tomato 

Ketchup on one of those simple, 
inexpensive dishes so popular right 
now! You'll be amazed at the de- 
licious difference it makes—the 
chef-like touch of extra goodness it 
always gives. Rich with spicy flavor, 
color and savor, this famous sauce 
makes plain foods taste like more! 
That’s because Heinz Ketchup is 


HEINZ 







ONE OF THE 


made from tomatoes of gorgeous 
flavor and ripeness—big, juicy, sun- 
plump fellows grown from prize 
Heinz plants in special soil, and 
masterfully seasoned. Serve some 
today and see how extra appetizing 
even the simplest stew or old-fash- 
ioned hash can be made to taste. 
HEINZ COMPANY 


TORONTO, CAN. * LONDON,ENG. 


nm. £ 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. * 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


THE LARGEST SELLING 


Berrer Homes anp GarpeENs, 


KETCHUP 


THE WORLD 


October, 1932 








Give Me APPLE! 


[| Continued from page 25 | 


inch deep, to be exact. It gives just the 
right balance of crust and filling. At 
the same time we like the idea of a 
deep apple pie, 114 or 2 inches deep. That 
word “deep” seems to imply an added 
lusciousness, as it does providing the pie- 
maker gets that proper combination of 
apple, sugar, and butter within thick yet 
flaky crusts. We will discuss that combina- 
tion more fully later. 


Tue crust is important, and just as im- 
portant as the crust itself is the technique 


| in applying it. It should be constructed 
| along generous lines, big enough to fit the 


| pan when laid on loosely, 


not stretched, 
and the upper crust, in particular, should 
be rolled at least an inch wider than the 
diameter of the pan so that there will be a 
half-inch over-run all around. This can 
then be folded under the lower crust and 
when cfimped gives a much more secure 
seal to a fruit pie than when the crusts are 
simply brought together and cut at the 
edge of the pan. "Tis the edges which are 
most often guilty of allowing delicious 
juices to escape. If you haven’t a depend- 
able pie-crust recipe, then we suggest that 
you try this one. We have found it fool- 
proof thru the years. For pastry to fit a 
g- or 10-inch pie pan, you will find the 
following measures of ingredients ade- 


| quate: 








PLAIN PASTRY 
16 cupfuls of flour 
eee epee of salt 
cupful of lard or vegetable fat 
ut 14 cupful of ice water or cold water 


1} 
1 
4 
1 


Abo 


Sift the flour and measure. Then add 
the salt and sift again. Add the lard or 
vegetable fat and cut into the flour until a 
coarse granular mixture is formed. (We 
like to use a pastry-blender because it 
speeds up the process and on the whole 
works more satisfactorily for us than 
either fingers or knives.) 


App the water a little at a time, now 
using a fork to bring the mixture into 
lumpy pieces. When all the water has been 
added knead lightly with the hands to 
bring the separate lumps into 1 large 
lump. Divide into 2 parts, making the 
portions as nearly equal as_ possible. 
Sprinkle about 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
on the board or working surface, roll out 
the under crust to a diameter approxi- 
mately 1 inch more than the diameter of 
the pan; if the pan is 1% inches deep, 
make the diameter 3 inches more than 
that of the pan. Lay it in the pan loosely, 
without stretching, and press into the 
corners. Roll the top crust to approxi- 
mately the same diameter, prick in sev- 
eral places. Then dampen the rim of the 
lower crust so that the top crust will 
adhere to it. Put the top crust in place, 
fold the outer edges of the upper crust 
under the lower crust to make a double 
seal and press with the finger, using the 
thumb and first finger to give a high, 
fluted rim. This is a favorite pie-edge 
trim, and made thus it is high and undu- 
lating. 


Now for the pie filling. You will need 
about 3 cupfuls of coarsely diced apples 
for a deep g-inch pie pan, only 2 cupfuls 
for a shallow pan of that diameter, or for 
an 8-inch pan of the deep type. We have a 
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theory that we like the apples cubed 
coarsely, really in chunk pieces, in our 
deep apple pies, and sliced rather thinly 
in the more shallow pies. Why? Well, the 
crust seems to stand up better in a deep 
apple pie when the fruit is diced coarsely. 
And in the thinner pie we like to find thin 
slivers floating in thickish amber goo. It 
has eye-and taste-appeal both, we think. 
So much for technique on the apples 
themselves. 


THE sweetening. If the apples are quite 
tart, yes even sour like the green apples 
of summer or early fall, then we measure 
our sugar with a very generous hand, even 
so much as 1% cupfuls of sugar to enough 
apples to fill a 9- or 10-inch pie pan. A lot 
of sugar, so it seems, we know, but it 
makes a world of difference in delicious- 
ness. And we mix a small amount of flour 
with our sugar, too. There are apple-pie 


connoisseurs who think this is worse than | 


barbarism. However, we claim to be 
fairly delicate in our fruit-pie perceptions, 
and we like that aforesaid thickish amber 
goo that comes from just the proper com- 
mingling of apple juice, flour, and sugar. 


When the apples are sour and juicy we | 
use 3 tablespoonfuls of flour to a g- or 10- 


inch pie, mixing and _ blending 


the | 


flour into the sugar. When the apples are | 
tart and juicy we use approximately 2 | 
teaspoonfuls of flour to the cupful of 


apples, using sugar in the proportion of 
114 cupfuls to enough apples to fill a g- or 
io-inch pie pan. When the apples are 
bland and not so juicy, we reduce both the 
amount of sugar and the amount of flour, 
using 1 cupful of sugar and 1 tablespoon- 
ful of flour to enough apples to fill a g- or 
10-inch pie pan. But, remember, it takes 


plenty of sugar to make the really deli- | 


cious apple pie. 


To GET that proper communion of fill- | 


ing materials mentioned earlier, we follow 
this technique: Place one-third of the 
flour and sugar mixture in the bottom of 
the pan, reserve one-third, and mix the 
remaining third with the apple chunks or 
slices. Turn the sugared apples into the 
pastry-lined and sugared pan and sprinkle 
over the remaining sugar and flour. To a 
large pie of 3 cupfuls of apples, add 3 
tablespoonfuls of butter (better if sof- 
tened); 2 tablespoonfuls to a smaller pie. 

We have omitted spice because its use 
is optional. There’s no denying that apples 
and cinnamon have a special affinity for 
each other, so if you like your apple pie 


with spice, add }3 teaspoonful of cinna- | 


mon to a large apple pie, or 14 teaspoonful 
to a small apple pie. If you prefer nutmeg, 
add it in the same proportion as cinna- 
mon, 


ANOTHER flavoring meant for apple 
ple alone is quince. In an apple pie of 3- 
cupful size, use 214 cupfuls of apples and 
4 cupful of quince, which has been cut in 
chunks or dices and cooked (without 
sugar) until tender. Mix into and thru the 
apples before adding to the pie. Lacking 
the fruit itself, a few teaspoonfuls of 
quince jelly give a nice tang. 

Baking directions are simple but impor- 
tant. Have your oven temperature at 450 
degrees when the pie is put in. A hot oven 
Is necessary at first to bake or partially 
bake the crust before the fruit juices start. 
After 15 minutes of baking (20 minutes 
for a large pie) reduce the temperature to 
350 degrees. A large pie requires an hour 
of baking; a smaller one 45 minutes, using 
these temperatures. 
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He secret recipe 














a hearty meal jor 4 


total cost... 


Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
Whole Wheat Bread 


N° WONDER Heinz Cooked Spa- 
ghetti is so extra delicious—so 
extra nourishing—the recipe was 
acquired by Heinz from one of 
Italy’s most famous and accom- 
plished chefs. Serve the hearty and 
tempting meal outlined above, with 
spaghetti as the main course, and 
your family will never even im- 
agine its amazingly low cost. Made 
from choicest Durum wheat, every 





Buttered Spinach 


Butter 
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Corn Pudding 
Deep Dish Apple Pie 


tender strand of Heinz Spaghetti 
is rich with the goodness of ruddy 
Heinz-bred tomatoes, milk, butter 
and tangy golden cheese—a per- 
fectly seasoned, perfectly balanced 
dish, ready to heat and serve. Your 
grocer carries it in three conven- 
ient sizes. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. » TORONTO, CAN. + LONDON, ENG, 


COOKED 


EINE spacnerrs 


READY TO 


SERVE 


See Advertising Index, page 65 
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but you’ll use it 
for 43 foods 


Of course, a good dish has a right to 
be known by any name it desires. But 
it doesn’t seem quite fair to call this just 


a “cake” dish when you think of the 
butterscotch biscuits—apple turnovers— 
and open tarts that it bakes . . . the dozen 
or so fruits and vegetables, and countless 
scalloped, creamed and au gratin con- 
coctions it handles so well... 

Many foods that the Pyrex Cake Dish 
cooks so superbly are far too fragile to 
stand any changing about from baking 
pan to serving plate... but with the Cake 
Dish in command you don’t have to 
worry. It bakes food and serves it, too.. 
all in the same shining dish! 

For, like all Pyrex brand Ovenware, this 
sparkling dish is heat-resistant. It’s safe for 
oven service! 

The 9” dish above is $1.00; round dish, 75¢. 

Every piece of Pyrex Ware carries a two- 
year replacement guarantee against breakage 
from oven heat or refrigerator cold. 

FREE ..BOOK OF 30 MENUS. Whole meals baked 


in 20, 30. or 45 minutes. Illustrated price list of all Pyrex 
dishes. Corning Glass Works, Dept. 2610, Corning, N. Y. 


Nam 
lease print name) 
Address 
Went. is the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass 


ke and indicates their brand of resistant glass. 
Pric es slightly higher in the West and Canada. 


PYREX ware 


Trade Mark ‘*PYREX’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


” TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 








CREAMED 
POTATOES 
(Serves 4) 


AN INDIANA 
reader sends us this 
good, yet simple, 
method of creaming 
potatoes. She says 
it was taught her by 
a famous New York 
City chef — we rec- 
ommend it to Cooks’ 
Round Table fol- 
lowers: 

Boil potatoes in 
their jackets, until 


CORN BISCUITS 
SPICE CAKE 
COFFEE 





MENU FOR OCTOBER 


Suggested By 
The Tasting-Test Kitchen 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS 
CREAMED POTATOES 
PEAR AND WATERCRESS SALAD 
WITH 
FRENCH DRESSING 
PEACH PRESERVES 
TOASTED-NUT ICING 
AND MILK 


boil 5 minutes. Drain 
and rinse in cold 
water. Mix the ham- 
burg steak, pork sau- 
Sage, egg, rice, and 
onion. Add 1% cup- 
ful of the tomatoes 
to the mixture, fill 
the pepper cases, 
and place side by 
side in a deep bak- 
ing dish. Pour the 
remainder of the 
canned tomatoes 
over the filled pep- 
pers. Sprinkle gen- 
erously with salt and 








tender. Cool, peel, 
and dice. For one 
pint of diced potatoes, melt 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in a heavy skillet. When the 
butter is melted to the frothy stage, add 
the potatoes, sprinkle with salt and pepper 
and stir gently unti! hot, but do not allow 
them to brown. 

Add cream, about 1 tablespoonful at a 
time, sprinkling it over the potatoes and 
stirring them until all the cream is ab- 
sorbed. One-half cupful of cream is 
usually sufficient for 1 pint of potatoes. 
Serve hot with a garnish of chopped, 
wilted parsley.—Mrs. N. A. M., Indiana. 


PEAR AND WATERCRESS SALAD 
WITH FRENCH DRESSING 
Select any firm, ripe pears. Pare and 
cut into slices lengthwise. Arrange on 
crisp watercress and serve with French 
dressing.—Mrs. R. J., lowa. 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS 

(Serves 6) 

6 large, uniform green peppers 

14 pound of hamburg steak 

14 pound of pork sausage 

1 beaten egg 

1 tablespoonful of uncooked ric« 

1 teaspoonful of finely chopped onion 

214 cupfuls of canned tomatoes 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Cut the tops from the peppers, remove 
the seeds, drop into boiling water, and 


pepper, cover, and 
bake 11% hours in 
moderate oven (350 degrees).—Mrs. H. 
M. H., Wisconsin. 
CORN BISCUITS 

1*¢ cupfuls of general-purpose flour 

5 << cupful of cornmeal 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

16 teaspoonful of salt 

1 ege 

34 cupful of sour cream 

16 teaspoonful of soda 

Sift the flour, cornmeal, sugar, baking 

powder, and salt together. Beat the egg, 
add the sour cream, 1n which the soda has 
been dissolved, and add all at one time to 
the dry ingredients. Stir only until mixed. 


Turn onto a floured surface and knead 


lightly. Pat out to 34-inch thickness, cut 
into rounds, and place in a greased pan. 
Bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 15 
minutes. Serve piping hot.— Mrs. J. 
New York. 
PEACH PRESERVES 
(Makes # pints) 

5 pounds of peeled and sliced peaches 
7 cupfuls of sugar 
19 cupful of quartered maraschino cherries and 

juice 
12 peach kernels 

Scald and peel the peaches. Slice, add 
the sugar and cherries, place over a low 
heat, and stir occasionally until the sugar 





Keep Your BETTER HOMES & GARDENS COOK BOOK Up to Date 


Send for These Booklets 


e See page 12. Four Recipes. 
e See page 37. “New Cake Secrets.” 


e See page 39. “Baking Powder Recipe 
Book.” 


“Book of 30 Menus.” 


See page 46. 


See page 59. “The Food of the Infant 
and Growing Child.” 
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Please Note: aw 

Use your Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book 
to file and index favorite recipes from the 
Cooks’ Round Table and these recipe booklets 


Booklets will be sent only to those who write direct to the companies offering them. 
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is dissolved. Then boil rapidly until a 
preserve consistency is reached. An occa 
sional stirring may be necessary. Remove 
from the heat, add the kernels from 12 
peach seeds, and pour into hot sterilized 
jars or glasses and seal. These preserves 
have an interesting flavor and a good 
color.—Mrs. W. C. W., Illinois. 
SPICE CAKE 
WITH TOASTED NUT-ICING 
This is one of those very delectable 
spice cakes. We urge you to try it: 
34 cupful of shortening 
2 cupfuls of light brown sugar 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
14 cupfuls of sour milk 
! teaspoonful of soda 
2 cupfuls of cake flour 
i ‘teaspoonful of any baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
: teaspoonful of cloves 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Separate the eggs and add the egg 
yolks and vanilla and beat until well 
mixed. Add the sour milk, in which the 
soda has been dissolved, alternately with 
the flour, which has been sifted with the 
baking powder, spices, and salt. Mix until 


smooth and pour into a grease od and 
floured shallow pan measuring about 
8 x 13 inches. 


Spread over the batter a meringue made 
by beating the remaining 2 egg whites 
until they hold a point, then add 1 cupful 
of light brown sugar and continue beating 
until smooth. Sprinkle the meringue with 
broken nutmeats and bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 45 Yr onutes, or 
until done.—Miss V. B., Oklahe o.a. 

PEAR RELISH 
(Makes about 20 pints) 
1 gallon of coarsely ground pears (hard pears 
may be used) 
14 gallon of ground white onions 
14 green peppers, ground 
+ hot peppers, ground 

Mix the ingredients, add 2 cupfuls of 
salt, and let stand overnight. In the 
morning drain and rinse in 3 waters; then 
drain dry. Prepare the following sirup: 

2 quarts of vinegar 
4 cupfuls of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of turmeric 
2 tablespoonfuls of mustard seed 

Cook the sirup for 5 minutes, then add 
the ground mixture and simmer all to 


gether for 5 minutes. Pour into hot 
sterilized jars and seal.—Mrs. L. B., 
Alabama. 


SOUR-CREAM DOUGHNUTS 
Makes about 3 dozen) 

Halloween reminds us that the dough- 
nut season is at hand. Here is an excellent 
recipe: 

3 eggs 

11% cupfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 poner of sour cream 

V4 teaspoonful of soda 

416 cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Beat the eggs thoroly, add the sugar 
gradually, and continue beating. Add the 
vanilla and the sour cream, in which the 
soda has been dissolved, and mix thoroly. 
Add the flour sifted with the b: aking pow- 
der, nutmeg, and salt. Mix to a smooth, 
soft dough. Turn onto a floured surface 
and roll to 44-inch thick. Cut and fry in 
deep hot fat (about 390 degrees) to a 
golden brown. Drain and roll in granu- 


*.R. H., 


lated or powdered sugar.—MIrs. | 
Wisconsin. 
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The walls and ceiling of this delightful room are built of Celotex. 
Here its neutral color provides a beautiful wall finish without 


the necessity of further decoration. 


Rooms such as this are sur- 


prisingly inexpensive to build. Ask your Celotex dealer or write 
Celotex Service Bureau, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HEN you enter a room built of 

Celotex Insulating Cane Board, 
you will quickly notice how its neutral 
color blends with furnishings and 
decoration. Celotex, unlike ordinary 
fibre boards, looks right with ANY 
color, when used in its natural state 
for interior finish. 


Celotex as an interior finish satisfies 
every demand for beautiful homes. Its 


practical value from the standpoint of 


economy and comfort is of even greater 
importance. 


Celotex is an unusually efficient insula- 
tion. Made of felted cane fibres, it pro- 
vides a remarkably effective barrier 
against the escape of costly winter 
heat and actually reduces your fuel bills 
as much as 20% to 30%. It is equally 
effective in keeping interiors cool in 
summer. It is this exceptional insulat- 





ing quality that makes Celotex so pop- 
ular in the manufacture of mechanical 
refrigerators. 


In building a new house, in remodeling 
your present home, in converting use- 
less attic and basement space into useful 
rooms, profit by the numerous advan- 
tages of Celotex. 
to remember. 


Here are the points 


A sturdy, easily handled building board 
that adds structural strength; insulating 
values far in excess of ordinary building 
materials; provides its own beautiful 
finish, or takes any type of decora- 
tion; and offers the exclusive FEROX 
PROCESS which 


Provides Protection 


against 
> 
Termites Dry Rot + Decay 
,, . < a 
BRAND ey ag . 


ae INSULATING CANE BOARD 


~~ * 


a “Mewisrered United Sgee Pasbar Office 
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CELOTEX DEALERS ARE INSULATION HEADQUARTERS 






See Advertising Index, 
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| Among Ourselves 





[ Continued from page 34 | 
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Y playing school and studying her picture ” 
i books, is of course too young to be given — 
| formal training in reading. However, she Ell 
has been trying to decipher the queer roll 
jumble of printed words that she sees he 
everywhere. From food packages, signs in iad 
shops, and newspaper comic pages, she Bla 
has learned to pick out dozens of words. I - 
realize that children are now taught by - 
reading words and phrases, rather than by Cal 
. oie the abstract, alphabet method. tha 
Here is an idea which, for us, is turning | 
ow out successfully, and which I hope to ™ 
develop further as she progresses. For ~ 
ELMER PETERSON, Editor materials I used a cheap notebook, a tube aie 
of paste, and some blunt-edge scissors. clas 
From old magazines we cut out pictures — 
that are strong in subject matter—a baby, an 
a cat, a tree, and so on, and under each Cle 
O C picture, in black crayon, | printed the It 
name of the object in clear capital letters. Ma 
Repetition of word and subject matter on des 
| different pages is desirable. Later on I the 
| shall use phrases below pictures of action pean 
. | When my little girl has mastered the Saar 
simple words and claimed them for her Wh 
Avril own, she will be allowed to print below wal 
the printed copy she sees there.—Mrs. will 
Henry Black, Columbus, Ohio. but 
tree 
You know them—the people When crackercrumbsare needed a8 


who unite to give you YOUR 
magazine —for they are folk re- 
markably like yourself, home liv- 
ing, home loving, neighborly. 








in some dish I slip the crackers into a 
small bag to roll.—Mrs. M. F. Benson, 
Portland, Oregon. 


No doubt many “Among Our 
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They write of everyday . ex- o Jun 
tl | li selves readers raise gourds merely for ting 
rienc th in ri - _— 5 pe oe . the vines or because it 1s interesting to see 4 
and of those of thousands of sub- them develop into unusual shapes. aes 

seribers. Several years ago I tried cutting jack-o- 
| Spo 
y _— a on | lantern faces in them, making a hole in ther 
ou re “ ~ ec 1 rs eller the back large enough to insert a bulb of a A 
Homes and wardens the ascinat- Christmas-tree light. By using gourds as bag 
ing results of their work. They nearly uniform in size as possible, but of wt 
give you interesting articles. he ‘Ip- varying shapes, they make a most inter size 
ful information, and useful sugyges- esting table novelty. We arrange them in pate 
tions. If you wish, they will be a group, all faces turned outward, which nai 
glad to write you, thru the Home p raggeend the a gee — the bulb in ¢ 
Service Bureau, about any of your enters the gourd. ‘Autumn leaves conceal mos 
: . : the wires and give additional mystery to wit! 

home problems. s E ~ = ; 

the jolly, solemn, and mocking faces. the 
Doubtless you know others, too, Another set of lights is handy. The has 
who will appreciate this friendly JOHN NORMILE, Architect-Editor wires run under a paper tablecloth, or, if 4 
: : a linen cloth is used, they could be covered mal 
helpfulness. Won't you tell them é 
ie maieniiall tntuiand aff Gules with strips of crépe paper or vines, leading pap 
il ty a C, le, Ms ke 2) "d to a gourd face at each plate-—Mrs. Ear! ipl 
omes and Gardens editors anc W. Johns, Rockford, Illinois. nut 
writers? Let them know that here aad 
« 4 
is help for them— advice they will we 
need during the coming year. Lend I kill earthworms in my potted som 
them your copy of this issue or plants, especially ferns, with one-fourth fitti 
suggest that they get a copy at tablet of a mercury to - ee he 
their news stand. ot water. As soon as It 1s poured arounc out: 


Then urge them to subscribe 
SOON so they will be sure to re- 
ceive the wonderfully helpful 
November number. An order 





the roots the worms will im mediately come 
to the surface. The plant is not paewed. 
-Mrs. E. F. Smith, Abingdon, Virginia. 


To all you who gather cattails 





Dc 
Ivy 


« > » . > ; 23 > > 4 : ’ ’ to 
blank is enc losed inside the front to combine with winter bouquets, may | flow 
covet for their convenience, or offer this hint which a friend gave to me: ote 
yours, in forwarding their sub- The soft, velvety tails will not become +9 
scriptions. RUTH JACOBS. Director Test Kitchen fuzzy and shed after a few weeks in the garc 


house if you will give each a coat of var- 
. Mand . ; Clu 
nish. The brown heads soak in an unbe ai 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS | imacmennticl terammnh which ie 
— — E. Ruyle, Bea- 


you 
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Autumn, Trees, and 
Fun 


| Continued from page 26 | 
The sixth award—six houseplants 


went to the Pierce County 4-H Club of 
i:llsworth, Wisconsin, which is also en- 


rolled in The Junior Garden Clubs of 


America. This report told most interest- 
ingly of the program for planting a big 
Black Hills Spruce on the courthouse 
lawn in honor of Washington. 

There were many other reports, from 
California to Maine and south to Texas, 
that received honorable mention. 

Hundreds of Junior Garden Club mem- 
bers have written us of the fun they have 
had this year exploring in the realm of 
trees. We hope that many more school 
classes as well as boys and girls individ- 

ually will join our historic George Wash- 
ington Chapter of The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America before the year is over. 
It is only necessary to send to Cousin 
Marion, The Junior Garden Clubs of 
America, Box 9210, Des Moines, Iowa, 
the name and address of your counselor, 
together with the number of Juniors wish- 
ing to enroll and their approximate ages. 
When I receive this information, together 
with a 3-cent stamp for each member ”. 
will send to your counselor your club 
buttons, charter, and special leaflet of 
tree adventures, with suggested games, 
handicraft, and all sorts of fun in the 
realm of trees. 


A-nutting We Will Go! 


Tuis month it will be fun to turn our 
Junior Garden Club meeting into a nut- 
ting party. 

After we have gathered our nuts we 
must spread them out to dry in a sunny 
spot where the squirrels cannot carry 
them away. 

After our nuts are shelled we can make 
bags of brightly colored mosquito-netting 
or tarlatan. The bags can be cut about the 
size of a 10-pound sugar sack or larger if 
you wish. The sides of the bag are firmly 
sewed with bright-colored yarn or string 
in contrasting color. For instance, a green 
mosquito-netting bag should be sewed 
with red yarn or cord string. The top of 
the bag is made with a draw string that 
has a bright tassel of yarn at the end. 

After the bag is filled with nuts we can 
make a little notebook of white writing 
paper, tied in red yarn. In it we may write 
in red ink our favorite recipes for nut loaf, 
nut cookies, nut cake, nut sandwiches, 
and nut candy. On the outside of the book 
we can write our Christmas greetings or 
some gay Christmas verse that will be 
fitting to our “nutty” gift. The book can 
be placed inside the bag or tied on the 
outside, as you wish. 


Don’t Forget! 


I WANT each of you, Junior Gardeners, 
to write a letter to tell me about your 
flower show last month and your nutting 
party this month. I hope, too, that each 
of you will tell me of your new ideas for 
garden gifts and interesting Junior Garden 
Club meetings. Send these to me for our 
Junior Garden Club page. Remember, | 
am waiting 


to hear from A) 
you! ee Arron 








New one-day painting method 
welcomed by thousands 


Wallhide, the new Vitolized* Oil Paint, saves days of mess and 
disorder... saves money and gives results never before possible 


WALLHIDE, the new Vitolized Oil Paint, has brought 
the joy of one-day painting into thousands of homes. 
It is doubtful whether any decorating method has 
ever received such a hearty welcome from women, 
who have gone through the days of mess, of disorder, 
and the costly delays of ordinary, slow-drying wall 
paint. No longer need you dread those topsy turvy, 
smelly decorating days! Now the painters start in 
the morning. That evening your room is settled— 
pictures and curtains back in place... the walls spot- 
lessly clean and fresh. 

Wallhide paint is offered in 15 of the most pleasing 
colors you have ever seen. All are washad/e and all are 
available in the modern satin-finish or «*flat-type.”’ 
Wallhide is also supplied to produce the glossier finishes 
desired for kitchens, bathrooms and woodwork. 

One coat is usually al] that is needed on walls that 
have been painted before. But even on new walls, 
two coats can be applied and pictures hung the same 
day. Wallhide won’t chip, crack, peel or blister be- 
cause it contains Vitolized Oil which keeps the paint 
film alive and elastic for years. Mail the coupon for 
a Wallhide color chart and free testing outfit. Ask 
your painter to use it. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Paint and Varnish Division— Milwaukee, Wis. 


WALLHIDE 


The “Vitolized Oil” Paint 








Send for this Free Test 
Outfit—it shows you 
the advantages of 
*Vitolized Oil 





Make this dra- 
matic Wallhide 
‘spot test, 

See the mar 
superlartiiee at 
this Vitolized 
Oil paint—why 
itcovers better, 
wears longe! 
whyitkeepsthe 
paint film alive 
and elastic in- 
definitely. 
Color chart 
anddescriptive 
literature will 
besentwiththe 
testing outfit. 
Mail the cou- 
pon today. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Paint and Varnish Division, Dept. 1310 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send me free testing outfit, 
color chart and literature on Wallhide, the 


Vitolized Oil wall paint. 


FINE sccsnninuniiainnens 
Address 
City. 





| : 
WALLHIDE 


24 ivory 


See Advertising Index, page 65 








Interior Flat 


Interior Semi-Gloss 


Exterior Primer 
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BEWARE 


the Mysterious Stranger 


LMOST every newspaper carries 
the tragic story of another child 
lost, another home broken up, another 
frantic mother and father. And the 
pity of it is—no one ever knows where 
kidnappers will strike next. 
Where are your children now—at this 
moment? Do you kvow they are safe? 
. . +» To keep an eye on them all the 
time is, of course, impossible. That 
is why thousands of parents have 
enclosed their yards with Cyclone 
Fence. Every hour of the day and 
night this unclimbable barrier pro- 
tects you and yours, besides bringing 
a new enjoyment of undisturbed 
home-life. 
Write for booklet showing many types 
of fence suitable for your property. 
on ony 


x « rf etd ™> 
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Cyclone—not a 
“type” of fence 
—but fence 
madeexclusively 
by Cyclone 
FenceCompany 
and identified by 
this trade mark, 


Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED 


Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


STATES STEEL CORPORATION 








And Now Into the Bedroom 


the drawer sides. The handles can either be 
turned on the lathe, of wood, or you can 
use purchased, metal ones. 

All joints are to be glued as explained 
previously, and the top should be fastened 
to the legs by 14-inch dowels. 

If built of soft wood use the quick- 


drying lacquer for finishing. It takes such 


a short time to dry between coats and 
usually results in a smooth surface. 

Kor the hardwood finish apply a filler 
if you want the surface highly polished, but 
if the wood is not too roughly grained, it 
gives a good effect to omit it. If the filler is 
used, rub it in well, wipe off the surplus, 
and allow to dry for a day. Give a good 
sanding and apply a coat of shellac. This 
should be rubbed down with fine sand- 
paper and steel wool, the height of the 
polish depending upon the number of 
rubbed-down coats applied. 

Kor the final finish apply liquid wax 
and rub with a wool cloth. This will pro- 
tect the surface. 


The Dressing Table 


Tue dressing-table frame is designed to 
fit in a corner of the bedroom, and of 
course it can be built as large as you wish. 

The top is of plywood not less than 1- 
inch thick and cut the same shape as a 
quarter of a circle. A convenient size is 
22 inches for the radius. The shelves are of 
the same material but cut straight across 
the front. 

The legs are 1 inch square and are set 1n, 
from the straight edges of the top, enough 
to clear the baseboard of the room. This 
will allow the top to set flush with the 
walls. The two arms shown immediately 
under the top are designed to swing on a 
straight-shank screw or bolt and rest on 
a block of wood which is screwed to the 
leg. These arms are also of plywood, 
sawed to correspond to the shape of the 
top, and should be 34 inch thick as the 
cloth is tacked to them. 

The top can either be painted or cov- 
ered with cloth. 


The Shoe Rack 


Ti IIS item leans a bit more to usefulness 
than beauty, but it does serve to keep 
the closet floor unlittered with shoes. 
The length is optional, governed by the 
space you have and the number of pairs of 
shoes. 

The top can be of 34-inch thick soft 
wood, the end pieces are 1-inch square, and 
the crosspieces !5 x 1 inch. The two back 
crosspieces should be set about 3 inches 
higher than the front ones to allow the 
shoes to rest on a slope. 


The shoe heel is hooked 


over the back support 
and the sole rests on 
the front one. 


For Wee Sister 


Recentiy I tum- 
bled on to a handy-man 
idea which may prove 
of some use to you, so 
I’ll pass it on. I was in- 
dulging in a confiden- 
tial chat with a very 
wee Miss, and tho I 


You 
dog's picture like this. See the to 


Son: 


story about it 
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can mount 
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knew she was not of school age, I was 
astonished at the number-of simple words 
she knew how to spell. 1 also found out 
that they had been learned, not thru 
any conscious effort on her part, but thru 
some hand y-man’s work by her big brother. 

He had taken an ordinary picture frame 
and fixed grooves on the back, with strips 
of wood so that the picture could be slid 
in and removed easily. White cards were 
cut to fit, and upon them were pasted 
pictures, cut from magazines, of simple 
objects. Under each picture was printed 
in rather large type the name of the ob- 
ject. The frame was then hung on the 
wall near the bed where the little Miss 
could see it when she awakened. It was 
thru periodical changing of the cards that 
the little girl had learned the association of 
the various words and pictures. 


To the Young Man: 


A KEW days ago I was in the office of a 
man who judges dog shows and noticed 
that he had upon his desk several figures 
of dogs. I learned that they were pictures 
of prize winners. While he was explaining 
the fine points of some of the ribbon winners 
it occurred to me that there must be a 
number of dogs around the country that 
would like to have their pictures mounted 
in a like manner and placed in their mas- 
ters’ bedrooms. 

Of course, vou must have a snapshot 
negative to start with and have an en- 
largement made of it so that the figure of 
the dog is at least 4 inches high. Cut out 
the figure carefully and, using a sharp 
pencil, mark the outline upon a piece of 
l4-inch 3-ply wood. Cut out the figure 
with a_ scroll and sandpaper the 
edges. Allow about 14-inch at the bot- 
tom, which is to be inserted into the base. 

Paint the edges amd back black, enough 
coats to cover the grain of the wood. 
Apply a coat of liquid glue to the front 
surface and when it is nearly dry put ona 
second one. While this one is still damp 
lay the dog’s picture upon the wood, 
smooth it down with your fingers and 
blotters, and put the whole under a weight. 
Allow this to remain overnight. The base 
can be cut either rectangular or shaped as 
shown in the sketch and large enough to 
support the figure. With a chisel or knife 
cut a groove in the wood, pour in some 
vlue, and insert the figure. 


Saw 


Make Picture Frames 


AN INEXPENSIVE, easy way to 
make them is shown in the left-hand cor- 
ner of the drawing on page 21. 

Using a scroll saw 
cut out the frame from 
a piece of 3 ply wood 
and, using a knife, cut 
away one ply about 14- 
inch all around the in- 
ner edge. This will give 
a recess large enough to 
take the glass and the 
picture. Stain or paint 
the frame, and for a few 
centseach you can pro- 
vide yourself with new 
frames for all of your 
pictures. You'll want 
reframe some of 
Mother’s pictures, too. 


your 
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A “Before and 
After’ Contest 


[ Continued from page 36 | 


the same built-in bookcases, and even 
the same floor space. Let us compare the 
two photographs closely. 

his room was unusually low, so the 
first step taken was to remove the all- 
over foliage paper and replace it with a 
wallpaper that has a decided striped pat- 
tern that carried the eye up and down, 
thus adding a sense of height to the 
room. The fireplace had a facing of 
pink-red brick that clashed with nearly 
every other color in the room so this brick 
was covered with plaster so that it tones 
in with the ivory woodwork of the mantel- 
piece. 

The built-in bookcases that this room 
has are.to be found in many of our homes 
today, and they are a feature that lend 
interest to the average room. In this liv- 
ing-room the glass doors of the bookcases, 
which reflected white light from the win- 
dows across the room, were removed. Im- 
mediately the value and color of the books 
on the shelves became a decorative note 
in the room, lending a richness and warmth 
that only colorful bindings can. The all- 
over carpeting on the floor was changed 
from a drab, plain color to one of a soft 
two-tone color. 

In the “after”’ photograph of this living- 
room there are fewer ornaments about, 
and those that are there are of more im- 
portance, making clear, definite notes of 
color instead of a number of indefinite 
mixtures. Really few new pieces have been 
added to this room, yet we show you the 
ema." meer for improvement that have 

een cleverly grasped to make the room 
seem quite different and more attractive. 





Dinners That 
Will Wait 


| Continued from page 32 | 


cut into thin rings. When the onion is 
lightly browned, add the potatoes, diced, 
and enough water to cover. Now add the 
clams with their liquor, the cooked bacon, 
and the milk; add the seasonings. Simmer 
slowly for 30 minutes. Keep covered dur- 
ing the cooking. Just before serving add 
the butter and the crackers broken up. 


Ham Loaf 
(Serves 6) 
114 pounds of ground cured ham 
1 pound of pork shoulder 
V4 teaspoonful of pepper 
2 


s 
14 cupful of canned tomatoes 
24 cupful of water or milk 
1 cupful of cracker crumbs 
Mix together the ground meat, season- 
ing, beaten eggs, tomato, water or milk, 
and cracker crumbs. Shape i into a loaf ina 
loaf pan and bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees) 2 hours. Basting with the 
following sauce gives the loaf a delicious 
flavor: 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of mustard 
\% cupful of vinegar 
4% cupful of water 
Combine the ingredients and boil for 
2 minutes. Baste the ham loaf with this 
every 15 or 20 minutes. 

















NOW DON'T YOU WORRY ABOUT 
THE WASH, MOTHER. I'LL TAKE 
CARE OF IT THE DOCTOR SAID 
YOU SHOULDNT WORK SO HARD 



















'M GLAD |-READ ABOUT 
RINSO IN THE PAPER. 

WON'T MOTHER BE 
SURPRISED WHEN SHE SEES 









i'M AFRAID IT WILL BE 
TOO MUCH FOR YOU 


ALL RIGHT, BARBARA, BUT 





HOW WHITE THE WASH iS! 























7 HOW IN THE WORLD DID You ¥ 
EVER 00 IT SO QUICKLY, | 


SEEM A BIT TIRED 
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NEXT WASHDAY 





JUST THINK— | DID THIS \ 
BIG WASH TODAY — MORE 
THAN 100 PIECES —AND | 
DIDN'T TOUCH A WASH- 
BOARD. RINSO IS SO 

FINE FOR DISHES, TOO 

















ANEW KIN 


IT WAS EASY, 
MOTHER, | USED 


SOAP—RINSO 
1OIDN'T HAVE TO 
SCRUB OR BOIL 
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“One ee box did three washes,” 
says Philadelphia woman 


"T NEVER used to keep track of the 


amount of work I was doing with 
one big box of Rinso. When I did 
keep a record it was a revelation to 
me. I did three weeks’ washing— 
snowy-white—with the last box I got. 
Here’s my list: 


4 bureau scarfs 8 pieces children’s 


17 face cloths underwear 
28 napkins 5 children’s night- 
12 pillow cases clothes 
9 sheets 10 house-dresses 
4 table-cloths 5 nightgowns 
36 towels 3 aprons 
61 handkerchiefs 22 pairs socks 
6 bibs 7 pieces underwear 


14 children’s suits 
26 pairs children’s 
stockings 


Mrs. H. C. O’Connor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thousands of women have the same 
wonderful story to tell about this 
famous work-saving and money- 
saving soap. 


5 nightclothes 
10 shirts” 


in tub, washer and _ dishpan 


Millions use Rinso 


Even in hardest water, a little Rinso 
gives a lot of thick suds that soak out 
dirt, Clothes that aren’t scrubbed or 
boiled last much longer. And your 
hands don’t get red and washworn 
—the way they do with old-fashioned 
scrubbing soaps. 


Wonderful for dishwashing 


Save work in the dishpan, too—wse 
Rinso. Grease floats off in its thick 
suds. A hot rinse—and dishes drain 
clear without wiping. Even pots and 
pans come clean and shiny in a jiffy! 

The makers of 40 famous washers 
recommend Rinso. Get the BIG 
household package today. See what a 
lot of work one box will do for you! 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 









N 
sizes 


most women 
buy the large 
package 









See Advertising Index, page 65 

















Build this 


VIMLITE 


GREENHOUSE 
yourself. . for $111.00 Complete 


includes Vimlite, lumber, door, hard- 
FREE BLUEPRINTS ‘ware, building paper, and everything. 


ote ee quenginte, cunpta-cmnder- Think of it! Fresh vegetables all winter long—at 
lite Greenhouse and Poultry Houses low cost. Flowers, too. You can supply your own 
—and a sample of Vimlite. Nocost or table ...save money... and sell the surplus 


obligation. to neighbors and town folks. 


Hundreds already doing it 


Photographs of home-built Vimlite greenhouses 
and enthusiastic letters prove they are easily 
built. Many owners started these houses as a 
hobby, but turned them into real income pro- 
ducers. Some have more than paid for green- 
house, plant and vegetable stock in a few months. 


Easy and inexpensive to build 








For only $111.00 complete you can build your own 18x 1314 

$70 builds this modern ft. Vimlite greenhouse. Pellentane our FREE blueprints, any 
handy man can do it. All materials can be had from your 

Poultry House hardware store or lumber yard. We issue a written guaran- 


$70.00 covers all materials, Vimlite, te 0" every Vimlite greenhouse. 


lumber, hardware, everything. Can Vimlite is a superior glass-substitute. It consists of a 
be used as a laying or brooder house. thick chemical film on a zinc-coated wire cloth base. It is 
Diameter 12 feet. Large enough to light in weight, flexible and strong—a square yard will 
house 50 laying hens or 500 chicks. easily support a man’s weight. It passes the sun’s ultra- 
Rat-proof floor to prea t birds. Any violet rays. Ordinary glass does not. 

handy man can build this warm, 

weather-tight Vimlite Poultry House Vimlite may be used in any position : 
himself. Vimlite lets in the healthful fiat, upright, or slanting. Its tough, 


sunrays that stimulate egg produc- air-tight es withstands rain, 
tion, protect young chicks, build snow, sleet, hail and the burning 
better meat birds and pullets. sun’s rays season after season. 


NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave., New York City 
No Piece of Vimlite Has Ever Failed to Give Complete Satisfaction 


OIL HEATE==amcay 


NEW LOW PRICES on Improved 
[Mineral Wick Burne Oil World’s Lowest Pricea “ACO Oil Burners 
EW WAY w 


~ov- N POWER r 
ay tare iat mmr | Dealers Wanted! | 


ery turns oil to 
gas...mixes 4% et burner— 
ord of the in- 


gas with 96% 
air — produces _ dustry. Positively Dealers every where, switching to LACO. Out-selling 
lowest-priced, cheapest-to- 134 other makes! World's lowest prices, cheapest 



























hotter, cheaper $85 


flame than coal! operate. AUTOMATIC i 

Patented—no other in_ the world like it. Quiet. Safe. Uses cheap heavy oils at es eg ye line. No matter vee Faye ao. 
iow as low as $85! Fully AUTO- tremendous savings. No roaring ance, offers you greatest possi proms 

MATIC. Quiet. Clean. Safer than a stove. shooting flame that blows heat up chimney. Industry s richest opportunity. NOW is the time 

Listed Standard by Underwriters Lab. No Instead, low-pressure flame delivers utmost to investigate. Get complete PROOF. Amazing 

electric ignition. Easy to install. Goes right heat with little fuel. Rush name for facts Dealer Offer! Write QUICK! Send N-O-W! 


into any heat ystem, instantly, without iT e8, easy terms 26 . 
change. Bond for complete facta, prices. enodele, slees. Special Offer! LACO OIL BURNER co., 9102 Union $t., GRISWOLD, IOWA 


FOR GARDEN CLUBS 


There is no more certain way to attract prospective mem- 
bers and hold your present membership than the presentation 
of one or more of our fascinating garden lectures. Full natural 
color slides, complete with text and instructions, may be had 
at no actual cost to your organization! 


For details write Box 8210 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa 




































CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FOR, PROFIT 
Bs betiians colors, including the Aaest OOT- te COLOR ron PLEASURE 
» Tulips. 50 Baby Tullp Bulbs for 50c Unusual Derigna by Leading Artista 
er 125 for $1.00 pestpald. Don't miss 30 Beautiful Christmas Cards and im | 
thts opportunity . ulips are planted only Folders with Envelopes to match 
. Order today and get a tulip bed Send Today for Free Catalogue No 42 





50, TULIPS. 30c 


orgeous collection of rich, dainty and 


in fal 


started. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
BURGESS SEED CANTERBURY ART GUILD INC., 
221 T.Cc., GALESBUR 


G, MICHIGAN 102 MOUNT AUBURN ST..CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Om Sniinnallonal i 


“ “with BURGESS BULBS nae eee. 


COLORFUL COLORADO ALPINE PLANTS 


Four excellent Rock Garden Plants from the high eleva- 
tions of the Colorado Rockies. Will grow in all climates. 
One Shrubby Cinquefoil, one Rocky ountain Iris and 
two named surprise plants. Postpaid. Send $1.00 


ua a ptive ’ 
American School of Home Economics, 871 E. S8th St. Chicago | Colorado Alpine Nursery, 1804 2nd St., Greeley, Colorado 
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My Postage-Stamp 
Garden 


| Continued from page 23 | 


making a telephone call. But gardening 
ought not to be like that. One of my 
neighbors remarked once that every time 
I came out in my old clothes he knew the 
garden would be made a little larger and 
the lawn a little smaller. 

In the fall I might invest in about 50 
bulbs-—no more. Not tulips for the first 
bulb-planting, but crocus, squills, snow- 
drops, and grape-hyacinths. 

These cheerful, persistent little fellows 
will give me more early spring encourage- 
ment for my money and take less out of 
my virgin garden enthusiasm than an 
equal number of the more aristocratic 
tulips. They don’t need to be staked or 
lifted in the spring and their small amount 
of foliage doesn’t look unsightly when the 
flowers have gone. I particularly favor 
grape-hyacinths, because they grow any- 
where, multiply rapidly, and keep their 
dazzling blue for two or three weeks. 


Tu.ips are lovely, but you can’t poke 


| them into the soft earth with a finger, as 





you can the smaller bulbs. Setting out 
tulips is hard work. And lifting is twice as 
hard, much too hard for the beginning 
marginal gardener who has to spend so 
much time translating the usual garden 
information into the minutely specific, 
finely divided particles which he can use. 

As soon as I had the bulbs out of the 
way I’d look up some of the hardy annuals, 
the seeds of which I could plant just before 
the last frost so that they’d be well on 
their way about the time I began thinking 
of starting seeds in the house. And start- 
ing seeds in the house, from my experi- 
ence, is something that only the gardening 
genius married to a veritable saint should 
ever attempt. 


You can buy 2-year-old perennial plants 
for 15 to 30 cents and some for as little as 
5 cents apiece, and you need only a few 
of each variety in the marginal garden. 
After all, the purpose of gardening is 
diversion and pleasure. Most marginal 
gardeners’ time is about as limited as their 
ground. Raising plants from seed is a lot 
of fun and very instructive if you have the 
time, but a good nurseryman can always 
better your best. Since I couldn’t afford 
and wouldn’t have space for very many 
varieties, I’d get the best. And I wouldn’t 
let anybody or any book scare me out of 
the joys of delphiniums or any of the 
flowers I particularly wanted. Most gar- 
den bugaboos began with some gardener’s 
egotistic belief that he and very few 
others could grow what he called difficult 
plants. 


Every plant in my garden would have 
to justify the space it occupied. I’d take 
plenty of time to figure out just the color 
scheme and effect I wanted. I know it’s 
hard to be so patiently careful when you 
are just crazy to get things started, but, 
oh, the hours you'll waste shifting things 
about if you don’t. The smaller the space 
the more glaring are the errors. 

A small investment in a few wisely 
selected perennials can be supplemented 
with annuals the first year. Perhaps kind 
friends would give me some of their spares. 
But I should stiffen my spine and smiling- 
ly refuse any proffers of plants that did 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE anda WEATHER 





ERICH 





HE dniih ouid 


| 
VE sneer cxeamy AE 
work on your 


COMPANY 
S:rrsaursh 
‘nr fi home is important. 


APOLLO BEST BLOOM = Jt is economy to use 


high grade materials for both new con- 
struction and repairs. For service, satis- 
faction and enduring protection, demand 


ERICAN 
Apollo 


Best Bloom Galvanized 
and Apollo-Keystone Rust Resisting 
Copper Steel Galvanized 


SHEETS 


Apo._o Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader with builders since 1884. 

APoL_o-KeEystToneE Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, and all 
exposed sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, 
culverts, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 


USE AMERICAN ROOFING TERNE PLATES 
This Company manufactures Stainless and Heat Resisting 
a complete line of Black and Sheets and Light Plates. Sold 
Galvanized Sheets, Special by leading metal merchants. 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates Send for Anti-Corrosive Metal 
for all known uses; also USS and Roofing Terne booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CorPorarTion 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
pC _________i 

















Autumn Catalog 


The Bulbs, Plants and 
Seeds which should be 
planted in the fall for spring 
blooming are here in com- 
plete assortment. Beautiful 
Roses prepared especially 
for autumn planting are a 
feature. 


Write for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept.C 1306 Spring Garden St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pure wool worsted for hand knit- 
sing, + spsahges 45c 4 oz. skein, 
Rug Yarns 40¢ 4 oz. skein, 

Solk. Also new Saxony Twist for 
Enfants » wh 50c 4 oz. skein. Post- 


age paid. Send stamped ee eee for ss 
samples. Concord Waren | Mills, Dept J, Concord, N. H. 

















first 
or the 
miscellaneous castoffs of well-intentioned 
friends. Never shall I forget what some 
magenta phlox did to an otherwise very 
attractive color arrangement. 


not fit into my scheme. I made yf 
garden a veritable dumping ground 


I GROW perennials by digging generous 
quantities of peatmoss and sand into our 
yellow subsoil about 11% feet deep. You'll 
ave to topdress the plants every spring 
with a complete high-test plant food 
anyway. Spring and fall rains leach away 
agreat deal of the expensive fertility buried 
in a trenched bed. I want nice flowers, but 
I’m not competing for any garden prizes. 
I want gardening to be a pleasure, not a 
drain on my finances and physique. 

In the main, I’d take my gardening in 
small doses. I tried to landscape my mar- 
gins in one season and made a lot of mis- 
takes. Everything was overcrowded. I 
spent hours of unnecessary labor shifting 
things about. Some of them didn’t live. 
The rest were set back a whole season. I 
selected things in too great a hurry in- 
stead of studying other people’s gardens 
to see just how they looked under condi- 
tions somewhat like mine. If I had it to 
do again, I’d select my evergreens in the 
dead of winter by observing plantings in 
the most exposed positions. That would 
save me the sorrow and expense of replac- 
ing evergreens that were not really ever- 
green when I most wanted them green. 

I’d use more vines because they blend 
grounds and house together so perfectly. 
They give so much beauty of foliage and 
flower for so little space. When you can’t 
extend your garden any further horizon- 
tally, a climbing plant will expand your 
garden vertically. I’d shy away from 
flowers, shrubs, and evergreens that grew 
above medium height or beyond reason- 


able breadth. 


THE narrow margins I cultivate permit 
no one plant to dominate the rest. Dahlias 
and peonies, for instance, are out of the 
marginal gardener’s picture. But if I were 
unable to resist the lure of the roses, I’d 


rip out the time-wasting privet hedge and | 


substitute a hedge of Rugosa Roses—a 
much more practical as well as really 
beautiful boundary—and I would prob- 
ably include a fine Dr. Van Fleet climbing 
rose. Finally, I’d inclose my little garden 
with the highest fence the neighbors would 
endure. It’s been my experience that 
curious vagrants—animal and human— 
and the feeling of working in a com- 
munity wartime garden take away a great 
deal from the distinctly private pleasure 
of gardening. Even a 6-foot fence, I dis- 
covered, does not dwarf your tiny garden. 
It may just be that so small a patch is not 
possible of even ocular reduction. At any 
rate, my little garden became a real joy 
only when I had completely inclosed it. 





“Men’s Pocket Menu 
Guide” 


BusinEssMEN everywhere are 
using and applauding this ingenious 
little folder which fits into their vest 
pocket. It tells them what they 
ought to eat for lunch — whether 
they’re thin, fat, or medium! There 
are breakfast and dinner suggest- 
ions, too. The priceis 10 cents a 
copy. Address Box 4310, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 




















| towels, dusting and 





orld’s worst 
job ended 


KLEENEX 


disposable 


tissues 





No more 
handkerchief 
washing! 
Use disposable 
tissues instead 










ADAM, if you /ike to wash dirty 
handker chiefs, don’t read this ad- 


vertisement. We are going to tell you 
how to get rid of this disagreeable job. 
We are going to tell you about Kleenex, 
a handkerchief to use and destroy. 

This disposable handkerchief, Kleenex, 
is made of softest rayon-cellulose. It is 
far more absorbent than cotton or linen. 

Softest ... yet strongest 
Kleenex costs so little that you need use 
each tissue but once... then destroy it. 
This means no self-infection from soiled 
handkerchiefs. No storing in laundry 
bags, to scatter germs through clothing. 

In addition to the handkerchief - size 
Kleenex, try the larger sheets, three times 
usual size, for guest 





"KERFS 


kitchen use. 
Kleenexalsocomes 
in 25c rolls, in pink 
or white. For a free 
sample of Kleenex, 
write Kleenex Co., 











Real handkerchiefs 
with borders. Dis- 
posable like 
Kleenex, but 4 
thicknesses instead 


Lake Michigan of 2. Ideal for tea 

| Building, Chicago. napkins. 25¢ a box. 
KLEENEX ::¢<:: 
TISSUES 











See Advertising Index, page 65 
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Streaks- Sp ots 
Quickly Washed yrs / 
Walls that Stay 


Beautiful / 


“pee at your walls — above the radi- 
ators or registers—and back of your 
pictures. ly dust streaks quickly 
gather. - in homes where there are 
children, finger marks and grease spots 
are hard to prevent. 


Soil marks of all kinds are quickly re- 
moved from Wall-Tex, the modern 
coated fabric wall covering. Simply use 
mild soap and water. The ease of clean- 
ing —and the results — will amaze you. 
Repeated washings do not harm the 
beautiful pastel colorings or the soft, 
lustrous finish. Wall-Tex canvassed walls 
retain their original beauty for many 
years. Distinctive patterns for every room. 
Colorings to harmonize with any deco- 
rative scheme. New low prices. 


Ask your decorator or dealer for 
Wall-Tex—or mail the coupon 
for newest samples and free book- 


let on interior decoration. 


WALL-TEX 


COLUMBUS COATED 
FABRICS CORPORATION 
Dept. Y-10, Columbus, Ohio 


Send free samples of newest Wall- 
Tex patterns and illustrated booklet 
containing color chart and many 
suggestions on interior decoration 
by Virginia Hamill. 





Name 





Street 





City and State 
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What to Do in the 
October Garden 


[Continued from page 24] 


aquariums, tender bulbs, and _house- 
plants, and plan new acts with catalogs 
and seedflats. 


W ATER and mulch—the whole garden 
is the better for them. There is no better 
way of filling earth cracks and settling 
all recently moved plants, shrubs, 
trees firmly into their new homes than by 
generous watering. Mulch, even a very 
light one, does much to lessen the damage 
from alternate freezing and thawing, 
which so often leaves the poor plants un- 
happily “a bit above themselves.” 

The tender bulbs must all be stored 
away safely. We shall enjoy the surprise 
next year when we walk out to find that 
the zephyrlilies have sent up another 
bevy of rosy blossoms. And the shady 


side of the house would be featureless, in- | 


deed, without the exotic charm of the 
Tuberous Begonias. Then there are the 
rows of Mexican Tuberoses in the cutting 


garden to be dug and the St. Jameslilies. | 


And don’t forget the oxalis! All these are 
carried down into the vegetable room 
with as much soil adhering as wants to 


stick. They are wintered dry—they keep | 


better so. The Tuberous Begonias we 


grow in pots, so they are simply carried | 


in, and should have no more water until 
spring. 


As to the care of dahlia tubers, spe- | 


cialists differ. Some pack them carefully 
in sawdust, shavings, or dry sand. Some 
dip the tubers in paraffin (a tricky pro- 


cedure for the inexperienced). Some ad- | 


vise dipping in a thick batter of clay and 

water, which should be dried without 
crumbling, and other successful growers 
simply leave the tubers undivided and 
with considerable soil adhering. To win- 
ter the tubers in a plump and healthy 


state, yet avoid the danger of rotting— | 


that’s the problem. 
The first gladiolus corms are cleaned 
before storing away in a cool dry place. 


Now, as the preface to painful sessions 
used to be, “this is going to hurt me 
worse than it does you,” I must mention 
rabbits! Cottontail rabbits are the most 
diabolical beasts that invade the garden. 
Didn’t they cut and slay our Madonna 
Lilies? And then the Croceum, Elegans, 
and Coral Lilies—devouring flowers and 
all! Pyrethrums and Anthemis are their 
everyday summer diet, and creeping 
evergreens and Flowering Plums their 
preferred winter fare, with an occasional 


tidbit in the form of the face eaten right | 


off a Spiderweb Sempervivum! Box traps 
work well while the ground is frozen, but 
we cannot keep up a constant winter 
patrol. Therefore, outwitting the brutes 
is undiluted pleasure. 

Fortunately, wire-netting in the 2-foot 
width and 2-inch mesh is inexpensive and 
not very obtrusive. A protecting circle of 
this wire held in place with plant stakes 


will safeguard the lower branches of the | 


Doubleflowering Plums, the Flowering 
Almonds, and the Japan Quince. wa | 
don’t underestimate the enemy—he is 
unbelievably elastic! To my ichetiiden! | 
there is no evergreen on which they will 
not chew if given half a chance. 


Each knows that if a crop is taken | 
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House in Baltimore, Md. Philip S. Morgan, Builder;. Fin- 
ished with Cabot's Old Virginia W bite and Gloss Collopakes. 


Give Your Home 
this Finishing Touch of Beauty 


Whether your house is Brick or Stone, 
Stucco or Shingles, Cabot’s Collopakes (new 
scientific colors for every paint use) will give 
it the finishing touch of beauty. Cabot’s Old 
Virginia White gives all the coolness and tex- 
ture of fresh whitewash yet it is waterproof and 
long lived; Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes have a 
lasting high gloss that does not fade, even in the 
greens. Cabot’s Interior Flat Collopakes are 
washable flat colors for interior use. All Collo- 
pakes, because of the patented way theyare made, 
go further, go on smoother and last longer. 

Send the Coupon below for more information 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


For all Paint Uses 
th. Z é x f 141 Milk Street 
In. Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Please send me full description of Cabot’s Collopakes. 
Iam interested in [_] Outside [_] Inside painting. 
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Scott's Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 





| Sod in six weeks, A rich, velvety ge sa 

of lawn that chokes out weeds 

they can grow! A deep a ican 
that’s everlasting. A beauty spot. 


| The New Superdaain 

| Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons (chop- 
| ped grass). In a few weeks you have a luxuriant 
lawn like the deep pile of a Turkish carpet. 
| With proper care no reseeding is ever neces- 
| sary, Free Booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns,’’ mailed you 
| on request. Now is the Time to Plant 
! 





O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
505 Main Street Marysvilie, Ohio 





BARGAINS IN NURSERY STOCK 


50 Tulips for $1.00 postpaid Rainbow Collection. 
100 Darwin ruts for $2.00 postpaid 10 each 10 Var. 
6 Peonies for 00 postpaid 2 Red, 2 White, 2 Pink 
3 to 5 eyes, 6 varieties, each labeled 
3 Roses for $1. x? postpaid 2 year, field grown. 
he Pride of our Nursery) 
1 Golden ‘Dace. yellow, very fragrant. 
1 Rev. Roberts, Georgeous Flame. 
1 Willowmere, Salmon pink. 
8 Rochatgets for $1.00 2 year. In bloom —, postpaid 
1 Achillea 1 Alyssum 1 Veronica = 
1 Dwarf Iris 1 Creeping Phiox 1 Red Sedum 1 Viola 


ach Labeled 
4Rockery Evergreens for $i. post "d. 5yr, 3 times tranap 
1 Dwarf Pine 8-12” 1 Golden Biota 9-12” 


1 Creeping amas +’ 9-12” 1 Golden Arbor Vitae 9-12” 


atalog in Colors Free. 
THE KRIDER NURSERIES, MIDDLEBURY, IND. 













Witte New Easy Way 


WIRES Sadan ad. Set gh 
JUSTRITE 
SH-CLIP 1); 
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or Bleeding Hearts $1— —3 German Iris. et wariotioe $1— (Prepaid). 
Hardy shrubs and small fruits at Sain 


Wholesale catalog free. 
SHENANDOAK, IOWA 


6 dark red. white or pink $1. per dozen $1.75 
—35 assorted Dare Tulips $1—15 assorted 
Hyacinths $1— 5 Bepal or Red Russian Lilies 

si—8 Oriented -_ DP $1—5 Madonna Lilies 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WELCH NURSERY, 
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Here is an end 
to toiling with toilets 


Once women scrubbed and scoured 
to achieve toilet sanitation. But no 
more. There is an easier way that 
keeps closet bowls pure and odor- 
less. Sani-Flush is simple to use and 
accomplishes cleanliness that was 
once impossible. 

Just sprinkle a bit of this anti- 
septic, cleansing powder in the bowl 
(directions on the can). Flush the 
toilet; and the job is done. The 
porcelain is spick-and-span and 
sparkling. The unseen trap that is 
impossible to clean with a brush is 
purified and safe. And Sani-Flush 
can’t harm the plumbing. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c. (Another use for Sani- 
Flush — cleaning automobile radia- 
tors. See directions on can.) 











Buckbee’s Giant 
Tulips 


Extra Fine Large Bulbs. 










of 
sive -- the finest in_ your 
neighborhood. Immense in size. Long, 
Strong stems, exquisite in form and 
coloring. All of highest quality. 


SPECIAL vamery OFFER! 


During this special sale, we will mail 
POSTPAID assorted varieties as follows. 


50 Darwins 17 Prize Varieties only $1.66 
100 Darwins 17 a ~ 3.09 
200 Darwins 17 “ = 5. 

20" me 1.85 
100 Breeders 20 “ - = 3.47 
Breeders 20 “ as e 6.79 


200 
now. Ask for FREE Fall Catalog — finest book we 
lished. Every lant shown in natural colors. Fully 
= bes Buckbee’s "all of Life’’ Tulips. a, Nar- 
issus, Paeonies, Jonquils, Crocus, Lilies, Hardy Plan 


H.W. BUCKBEE scev'onzsese “ats 


ever 





Cut-lo- 


hy itracnes’ 


ae A nel 5 including border an 
50 newest, et 





oe 


“MICKEY” Quilt Patch 
ae Fo sold with greatest satis- 
act. 


BENE id S&tR8S 
JOHN Filindtin 1, co. 


f2*2 
Sta. ere, 














from the land, then, so much should be 
returned to it. So far, I have been able to 
thwart my urgent desire to stop and in- 
form total strangers whom I see burning 
their leaves that their actions are ignor- 
antly wasteful—that it is small wonder 
their flowers are starved and puny when 
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IRON FIREMAN ABOLISHES 
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no natural humus in the form of rotted | 


leaves is ever returned to the soil. 

All the members of our family have 
been trained to rake lightly and leave the 
grass undisturbed when the yearly crop 
of oak, elm, and hickory leaves is to be 
taken up. Big squares of burlap which we 
call leaf-blankets are spread out on the 
lawn and the leaves raked on to them. 
The four corners of each blanket are 
gathered into the hands and the bag 
either dragged or carried directly to the 
compost heap or to some path in the gar- 
den from which, later, they are tossed 
among the plants for a protective win- 
ter mulch. Volunteers from the neighbor- 
hood are certain to appear, for the chil- 


dren think it great fun to tussle with bags. | 


Ir ANY discontented, non-gardening 
persons should wander in while you are 
tucking your garden in for the winter, 
and should, with uncomprehending glance, 
eye your perhaps slightly smudged cheek 
and wind-roughened hair and the garden 


no longer an eye-filling sweep of color— | 
do not apologize. Rather, be profoundly | 


sorry for them. What if you had no gar- 
den to putter about, no hope of new de- 
lights to greet you when spring comes 
round again? What if you hadn’t made 
the great discovery—that October’s a 


| grand month for gardening! 





Our Baby-Health Service | 
(A Course in Motherhood ) 


Ir YOU are an expectant mother or if 
you have a baby or toddler in your 
family, doubtless you often face a prob- 
lem on which you would like to have 
the assurance of reliable information, 
tho the question may hardly warrant a 
| trip to your doctor. 

| With this in mind, we offer our Baby 
Health Service. Compiled by Gladys 
Denny Shultz, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens’ Child-Care and Training Director, 
ander the supervision and with the help 
of a well-known pediatrician, the Ser- 
vice is offered in two courses, price 50 
cents each. 

Course 1 includes complete infor- 
mation on care of the expectant mother, 
getting ready for the baby, care of the 
new-born baby; a lovely baby book, 
loose-leaf and large enough to accom- 
modate the complete course in Mother- 
hood as well as your baby’s own records 
that. you will keep. (Without Course 1, 
the baby-book binder may be procured 
for Course 2 and your own records for 
25 cents.) 

Course 2 includes complete infor- 
mation on care of the baby from 2 to 4 
months (with this we send a bibliog- 
raphy of books for parents), care of the 
baby from 4 to 6 months, from 6 to 8 
months, and from 8 months to 1 year 
old; additional material covers the care 
of the child from 1 year old on up to 6 
years old. 

If you would like to have a detailed 
outline of the Service, write to Baby- 
Health Service, Box 4110, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and include 
a 3-cent stamp for our reply. 


The Gditera 

















Let IRON FIREMAN 


provide your home with 


the finest . Heating 


that money can buy! 


@ There is a difference in the quality of 


various types of heating as well as a differ- 
ence in the convenience and cost. Iron 


Fireman automatic coal heating is different 


and better in quality because it is steady, 
mellow, penetrating. It warms the floors 
and walls as well as the air in the rooms. 
There is no stratified heating or “cold 70 


. +. warm at the breathing line but cold at 
| the floor line ...in an Iron Fireman coal- 


fired home. 


Most Economical Automatic Heating 


Iron Fireman gives you better heating, 
steady, even, dependable temperatures, 
wholesome, all-pervading warmth, and at 


approximately 14 less cost! When you 


understand the advantages and economies 
of Iron Fireman, you will want it. Let us 


send you a booklet that describes it fully. 





FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 





IRON FIREMAN MPG. CO., 3170 W. 106th St., 

Cleveland, Ohio 

C) Send literature I request a survey of my heating plant 

() Residence } Industrial 

Name 

Mra icparrcitinnttitinpeonttiness ; , — BH7 
See Advertising Index, page 65 
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YOU NEED IT FOR 


BABY’S 
BATH 


OR NURSERY 
AND IT COSTS ONLY 


$695 


ust plug in this Arvin Fan-Forced Elec- 
J tric Heater, turn the switch and a gentle 
breeze of circulating heat keeps baby warm 
at bath or playtime. What a priceless safe- 
guard for child health—and it costs so little! 
Nothing could be more enjoyable for all your 
family—for chilly mornings and evenings 
when temporary or extra heat is needed .. . 
This new and different type of heater actu- 
ally heats the air and circulates it. Electric 
fan and heating unit enclosed in attractive 
cabinet. Safe for children—cannot burn in- 
quisitive little fingers or damage valuable 
rugs or furniture. No radio interference 
either. Stands only 13 inches high, weighs 
less than 10 pounds and has concealed handle 
for carrying. Sold by hardware, electrical 
and department stores. Your store has it or 
will get it for you—or we will ship direct 
to you upon receipt of $6.95. 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., (en 
Columbus . . . . Indiana SEES 





ALL YOUR FAMILY WILL ENJOY IT 


ARVIN 


Fan-Forced 


Electric Heater 








We Come to 
Understand Jimmy 


[| Continued from page 27 | 


problem out of a so far well-behaved boy. 

“How can we spare Jimmy the mental 
damage of learning that his best was not 
good enough?” concluded Miss Spencer. 

“If Jimmy tries to follow his brothers 
thru school and into business,” replied the 
principal, “his life will be a series of such 
disappointments. Because of his really 
remarkable personality, he will make a 
good start in any new place, but after a 
while he will fall down by reason of his 
intellectual limitations. He will begin 
anew at something else, only to repeat the 
story. Promotion to junior high will not 
solve anything.” 


SomME form of activity in which Jimmy 
could excel would be the thing, they de- 
cided. Jimmy likes machinery, and al- 
ready Miss Spencer had gotten the par- 
ents to consent to let him work in a garage 
on Saturdays. Could she possibly per- 
suade them to abandon their plans for 


Jimmy and become reconciled to a voca- | 


tional school in place of college? 

“Let’s suggest summer school,” it was 
finally decided. “It has worked miracles, 
perhaps it will for Jimmy, and will enable 
him to do better in junior high. If it does- 
n’t, we'll have the summer to work things 
out with Jimmy’s parents!” 

Jimmy came in, a tall, good-looking 
boy, with perfect manners and a strikingly 
engaging smile and personality. Miss 
Spencer prepared him for the fact that he 
might not pass. He looked at her soberly. 

“Gee, Dad won’t like that very well.” 
The teachers knew that. They had had a 
taste of the wrath of Jimmy’s father when 
failing grades had been taken home. 

“In case you don’t pass, would you like 
to go to summer school?” 

“I guess my Dad will make me, 
whether I like it or not,” replied Jimmy. 
“Not but what it’s all right with me. 
Good-by, Miss Spencer. Thank you for 
helping me so much this year!” He smiled 
his winning smile and was gone. 


THruout the summer a battle was 
waged, unsuspected, for Jimmy’s future. 
Well did the visiting teacher understand 
the issues—she had seen the drama 
enacted before, with different casts of 
characters. If he could get into work that 
he liked and could do, his beautiful spirit 
and winning personality would give him a 
happy life, rich in friendships. If, how- 
ever, he had to drag along in school, fall- 
ing always a little farther behind, she 
knew what that would do to him. First 
there would be school behavior problems; 
then, because of increasing disapproval at 
home, refuge with bad companions; and 
finally lawbreaking and the courts. 
Jimmy’s fate depended upon whether or 
not the visiting teacher could induce the 
parents to lay aside pride and ambition 
and follow the course that would be best 
for Jimmy. 


Jimmy, stout fellow, worked like a 
Trojan at summer school. Miss Spencer 
worked with the family at home. She felt 
in this case that it would be a mistake to 
tell them of Jimmy’s low intelligence 
quotient, they put so high a premium on 
brains, and she feared lest the I. Q. might 
be used thoughtlessly to humiliate him. So 


Betrer Homes anp Garpens, October, 1932 








Hotter than Coal 


and no dirt 


f Do away forever with the drudgery of 

| wood or coal. The most simple and eco- 

nomical invention on the market is now giv- 

ing perfect satisfaction to enthusiastic users ev- 

erywhere. This new invention is a new type oil 

burner that takes the place of wood or coal and 
outomationlly andettentiy changescheap oil in- 

FITS AU to one of the quickest and hottest fires known. 


FURNACES ° 

Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
| The International Oil Burner fits in the fire 
box of any range, stove or furnace. Installed 
in a few minutes. No © noisy motor or complli- 
cated parts. 10 year guarantee. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 


wither jest oe aoe $400 or — a burner 
ou aes Sim urn one 
S ANY lve and you hav have alf the heat you want. 
COOK-STOVE for poating & and cooking. 

ters’ Labor- 


ye by National Und 
atories and engineers. Over 190,000 in use. 
30 DAYS TRIAL OFFER 


Try this wonderful burner tin your own 

home at ow, risk. Act quickly an t . 

—— ae —_, ae 8 3 ; 

ute mone guaran a 

ITs ANY once for FREE bo bookist on home heating 
and FREE burner off 


Agents-Dealers-Distributors 


Our FREE burner offer starts you in b 
ae poe tobe made. Demand is enormous. 
Iso wantepareor full time workersimmedi- 
ately. If $500 a month and more interests yee. 
write or wire for our or territory offer. 




















INTERNATIONAL D or HEATING co. 
3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 515-O 
Send your cn —— and free details on — heating 
for stove [] furnace]. Also free burner offer. 
pe ae éceseoeees eqesseense hdoebdesvncesoessesece eee 
REE, 2 since obs 6 tnd 650 cbse th beh sc6ctbesceenses 
CT reeC neck if interested in making money as an Inter- 
national representative with protected territory. 








ENSATIONAL 
New Low Prices 
on IRIS, PEONIES and other Flower- 


ing and Rock Garden Plants. 
Send today for your copy of my new Fall 
circular .. . it’s illustrated and FREE. 


A. B. KATKAMIER 
The World’s Largest IRIS Farm 
MACEDON, NEW YORK 



















IANT TULIPS 


mommoth flowering, long stem- 
100 Darwin sulipe All choice, 
selecte ay ot Re — Isbell 
New Rainbow Mizture—prepaid . 
SPECIAL—all orders received before Oct. 1, 
will include extra, 1 Fantas ee bulb— 
& marvelous pink Tulip formerly 
Priced $1 each. 
Bulb Book Cree — illustrating in nat- 
ural colors, all bulbs Fall planting. 
Also perennials and x garden = 
A post card will bring it. Send 
ISBELL SEED COMPANY (0) 
272™ St. Mich. 








* Sift-Chine 


SIFT HINE 


Not an ordinary flour sifter, but a sitting machine. 
Highest quality — built to last for years. One hand 
operates — quickly —easily. Permits constant stirring 


while sifting. Double screen — one operation sifts 
contents twice. Avoids scattering flour. Eli 
roved by Good Housekeeping 
riscilla Proving Plant and other 
Bureaus. Used and endorsed by foremost food 


C . 
Sguceze the Ha ndlé&" back guarantee At dealer's or postpaid for >. 
MEETS'A NEED MFG. ©O..2927 Uush St..Seatsle,W. achieggne 








COMPLETE HOUSE by, 

130 “A NEW EDITION” PLAN 
: wt Free estimating service 
with this amazing collec- 
tion of latest designs in 
American, Spanish, Eng- 
lish and Colonial io. 
costing from $5,000 to $50,000. 
Each design on a page 9 in. x 
13 in. Edition limited. Pay 
postman $1.00 pilus postage. 


ANDREW C. BORZNER, 

















nBurpee’s Bulbs 


for Fall Planting 


f] Bo dient piss of all colors: 
33 Giant DARW TUL ee 
y 3 00; istavoriteH VACINT Priced 
mammoth bulbs, $1.00; is” * 
the best DAFFODILS, $1.00; All three offers 
for $2.75. Order now for Fall planting. ook Lead 
postage. FREE—BURPEE’S BULB 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
476 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 
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Rock and Hardy Plants+«* 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


A Money Saving Help 
For Planting of 


ROCK GARDENS 
and BULBS 


(Fall is the best time to plant them) 


ERE’S a help, that is like so much 

paid-up insurance. It costs you 
nothing extra, and you get so much 
more by following it. 


You start with our catalog. You follow 
the planting and growing directions 
given for each separate plant. 


But of equal importance, is that you use 
only two year old, outdoor grown plants 
that have stood two winters. Big clumps 
full rooted, sturdy topped, and that will 
positively bloom next spring. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed plants such as only 
Wayside Gardens sell. Clumps costing 
the same as plants that are worth so 
much less. If anything you buy from 
us is not satisfactory, we cheerfully make 
it so. Bear that in mind. Send for 


Hardy Plant and Bulb Catalog. 


Wayside Gardens 


16 Mentor Avenue 


MENTOR, OHIO 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 












300K FREE 


WHY WAIT TILL | | 

















SICK ? SEND NOW! 


Glover’scomplete 48 page guide 
book on the care and feeding of 
dogs, as well as the ecmewes and 
treatment of 
common dog 
ailments is a 
necessity for 
dog owners. Write for yourcopyto 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. E, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























Finest Bulbs to Plant This Fall 
for Glorious Bloomsin EarlyS 
(or potted plants this winter) 
Spectally selected to win new friends for 
he Oldest Mail Seed House in America 
32 Giant Darwin Tulips 
\ all colors, largest bulbs . . 
.. 13 Mammoth Hyacinths, choice colors . 
f 15 Favorite D: 
) 40 Colorful Crocuses, mixed colors. . . 1. 
All Four, 100 Bulbs, for $3.50! 
Sent Postpaid — Order NOW! 


' Vicks Fall Bulb Book FREE 


Towess prince, Ry Soret eee of the 





$1.00 
edils (Narcissus) assorted 1.00 
00 


8, Crocuses, 

4 hardy. ‘perennials 

to ae this fall. Helpful suggestions, interest- 

ing descriptions, color illustrations. Write today 
for this free kk. 


JAMES VICK 
407 Pleasant St, Rochester, N.Y. 











she enlarged instead upon Jimmy’s inter- 
est in mechanics, his ability therein, the 
damage done to children when they are 
forced into uncongenial vocations. And 
she won. 


Now let’s skip for a moment to the end | 


of the summer and see how Jimmy won 
his part of the battle, too, by just passing 
the examinations, but passing neverthe- 
less. He will go to junior high this fall, 
and, everybody helping, he should be able 
to finish. Then, his parents have promised, 
he may go to vocational school instead of 
senior high, and fit himself for an occupa- 
tion that will engage his manual talents 
and not call for the mental powers he 
lacks. Jimmy is conscious only of happi- 


ness that he has passed, and that the long | 


grind ahead has been miraculously short- 
ened and changed. His parents feel slightly 


martyred because they have sacrificed 


their own plans. Only the visiting teacher 
knows what a very critical point was 
rounded safely, what this summer has 
meant for Jimmy. 


THe problems which come to the visit- 
ing teacher fall into seven general classes, 
Miss Spencer told me on thet spring day 
when I sat with her as she talked to chil- 
dren. “Most numerous of all are the 
scholarship cases, including those who are 
failing work for no apparent cause, class- 
room difficulties between teacher and 
pupil resulting in poor work, and new 





admissions who are unused to the customs | 
of the school and not properly placed as | 


to grade. This group covers many cases 
of dull mentality like Jimmy, neither low 
enough for ungraded classes nor to require 
special placement, as well as superior chil- 
dren for whom the provisions of the cur- 
riculum are not adequate. 


“Second in line are the cases which are | 


behavior problems of some sort. Behavior 
problems cover cases of general classroom 
annoyance, resistance to authority, wrong 
attitudes of teacher and pupil leading to 
antagonisms, lack of self-control, and soon. 


“ce 

Tre third class of problems,” resumed 
Miss Spencer, “are those of personality, 
referring to cases of shyness, exhibition- 
ism, inferiority, withdrawn and unfriendly 
personalities, as well as the more out- 
standing cases of lying, stealing, sex diffi- 
culties, and so on. 

“Then there is the general class in 
which home conditions are to blame. 
Home conditions refer to cases of poverty, 
broken homes, antagonisms between mem- 
bers of the family, or any physical or 
psychological conditions in the home or 
family that react unfavorably on the 
child. 

“Special health cases sometimes involve 
the visiting teacher, 
attendance cases. Subnormal 
completes the list, but these cases are 
cared for by other agencies, as a rule.” 

Or, as the school principal found oppor- 
tunity to say to me, the visiting teacher 
works out problems for which the teachers 
have not the time, or perhaps the training. 


THERE were many other children that 
day of whom I might tell you if there were 
space. Practically every type of problem 
was represented in the group that came 
before the sympathetic and understanding 
Miss Spencer as I sat by, an awed and in- 
terested onlooker. It was plain to see that 
all the children were benefiting by the 
counsel of the visiting teacher. No wonder 
the principal said in parting, “I’d hate 
to try to run the school without her!”’ 


as well as special | 
mentality | 
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THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Name.. 





The ‘‘Flower 
Garden" Moun 
tain Mist Quilt 
pattern, 








“Quilts and Gardens 
...I like them large” 


HAT’S why I made my flower 
garden quilt with plenty of drape 
at the sides and ends.” 

Only with the new Mountain Mist 
Quilting Cotton, 81 x 96 inches, can 
you make your quilts as large as you 
want them, full bed-spread size or 
smaller, and so easily, too, when you 
follow Mountain Mist Quilt Patterns. 

These patterns are most complete — 
actual size cutting guides for all pieces, 
suggested colors, amount of material 
for each color, number of pieces, the 
location of each one, everything, even 
to a design for the quilting. 


New Bed-Spread Size, 81 x 96 Inches 


But whatever pattern you follow, what- 
ever size quilt you make, fill your quilt 
with the new generous size Mountain 
Mist’ Quilting Cotton for the best re- 
sults. This all new, clean cotton, 
washed only with filtered artesian 
water, is already spread for you in one 
piece, bed-spread size, 81 x 96 inches. 
Because of the exclusive Glazene, you 
can handle it as you would a piece of 
flannel. No pulling. No bunching. No 
lint. Uniform thickness. And the fine 
lacy web of the Glazene, unlike the 
ordinary stiff, hard finish, eliminates 
resistance to the quilter's needle. 


FREE Quilt Pattern With Each Roll 


Genuine Mountain Mist Quilting Cotton comes 
in a quilt-block wrapper which shows many 
authentic Mountain Mist quilt designs in full 
color. Printed on the inside is a complete pat- 
tern ready to cut or trace and with full in- 
structions. Insist on the genuine by name. 

See how easy it is to make your own quilts. 
Send 20c, coins preferred, with coupon below 
for the Mountain Mist ‘‘Flower Garden" pat- 
tern shown above, and a catalog illustrating 
numerous other attractive quilt blocks. You 
must use the coupon below to obtain this pat- 
tern. The Stearns & Foster Company, Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MOUNTAIN MIST 


QUILTING COTTON 


© 1932 The S 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed is 20c (coins preferred) for 
the ‘‘Fiower Garden'’’ Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, 
Design 25. This coupon must be sent with order. 


(Write address in margin) 





See Advertising Index, page 65 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


Locust Melody 


Story by Marguerite Gode 


Kune ELF was worried. He could 
not eat. He could not sleep. He ceuld 
do nothing at all but walk up and 
down and around his toadstool throne. 
His royal physician prescribed mint 
omade and butter-cup dew drops to 
be taken three times a day, but His 
Highness refused to follow the pre- 
scription. 

“T am not ill,” he argued, “I am 
worried. Who wouldn’t be—with his 
sixteenth birthday party only two 
nights away and not an orchestra in 
the woods to furnish music for the 
dance!” 

Mr. Beetle had always been in 
charge of the entertainment, but this 
year his best fiddlers were making a 
tour of Sourdock Meadow and would 
not return until next October. Old 
Professor Bull Frog, too, had said 
that he and his Blue-Pond Chorus 
might sing for the occasion. Now, at 
the last moment, he had sent word 
that the alto and soprano had con- 
tracted wet feet and were ill with 
acute laryngitis. 


SOMETHING had to be done at 
once! “Send all my Scouts thru the 
countryside with the promise that I 
will knight the one who returns with 
a group of competent musicians,” 
commanded the King. 

Exactly twenty-four hours later— 
at the sunrise of His Majesty’s birth- 
day— Wee Capita, smallest and most 
nimble of Elves, appeared with a strag- 
gling band of red-legged creatures. 


“They are not very beautiful to 
look at, Your Excellency,” he apolo- 
gized. “‘ But, oh, how they can fiddle! 
It was only after much coaxing on my 
part that Melan, their leader, finally 
said they would come. He says they 
prefer tuning up during the heat of 
the day, but I assured him you would 
willingly set ahead the time of cele- 
bration so they could be on their way 
by sundown.” 


AND that is how it all came about 
that Melan and his band of gypsy 
locusts played for the elfin king’s 
ball. Dressed in their grass-colored 
suits they could scarcely have been 
seen in the gathering twilight had it 
not been for their huge, oval eyes, and 
short-jointed antennae (feelers). 

“Bravo,” cried the little ruler. “My 
kingdom is yours for the asking! You 
are the most tireless fiddlers I have 
ever heard.” When the last rays of 
the western sun faded into the gray 
the smiling host wished his guests 
a pleasant goodnight. 


AND then he must have had a bad, 
bad dream and one which, unhappily, 
came true. For, while the king slept, 
Melan and his followers took him at 
his word and actually devoured the 
precious plant kingdom. Leaves and 
tender rootlets made food for their 
enormous crushing jaws. The whole 
place was stripped lite natural beau- 
ty. Only bare stalks remained where 
once green foliage had clung. 


Better Homes anp GarpeENs, October, 1972 


Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


“Where is Melan?” cried the amazed 
king when he awakened. “Bring him 
before me and let him explain this 
ruthless pillage.” 

But Melan was 
found. 


And Did You Know - - 


in vast 


nowhere to be 


1. Locusts often travel 
swarms. They destroy crops. 

2. They are related to grasshoppers. 

3. Locusts can walk, jump, and fly. 

4. The body of a locust is made u 
of a series of rings, covered wit 
chitin (horny membrane). The body 
parts are head, thorax (middle sec- 
tion) and abdomen. 

5. The head bears the antennae, 
eyes, mandibles (jaws for crushing 
food), maxillae (jaws for handling 
food), labrum (upper lip) and labium 
(lower lip). 

6. A locust has compound eyes and 
simple eyes but cannot distinguish 
much more than light and movement. 

7. The thorax bears three pairs of 
legs. 

8. A locust has two pairs of wings. 
The anterior (front) pair is hardened 
and protects the posterior (rear ) 
wings, which are used for flight. 

g. From 20 to 35 eggs are laid in a 
hole in the ground in the autumn. 
These hatch into nymphs in the spring 
and after a series of growth changes 
and moltings become mature locusts. 

10. Locusts are used for food in 
some countries. 








S. 








‘NOBODY LOVES 





© 1932, P. M. P. Corp. 


OUR dog will never feel this way if you give 
him an occasional treatment of ‘“‘SERGEANT’S 
Conpit1on Pixts.”’ Give them for a week. They 
keep dogs healthy, alert, full of pep. Strengthen the 
constitution, make dogs better able to resist disease. 


A Famous “Dog Book” Free 


Without cost, you can learn how to care for your 
dog, diagnose his ailments, feed and bathe him 
tege W rite for your free copy of “SERGEANT’S 

’ 48 pages of information and instruc- 
tion that every dog owner needs. Fully illustrated. 
Contains “Symptom Chart” that 
diseases at a glance. Get your copy. 
your dog’s life. It’s free. 


diagnoses dog 
It may save 


Our own veterinarian will give you his personal 
advice about. your dog’s health. Write him fully. 
This service is free. 





Freep Your Doc “Serceant’s Doc Foon.” It 
contains the Fresu Beer he must have for 
strength and stamina. 











POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1159 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Sogn 
eroeants 
Doc MEDICINES 


A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT 


DISTINCTION 


Guests at the William Penn enjoy the 
prestige of a good address. e From coast to 
coast it is known as a hotel of distinction, 
possessing an atmosphere appreciated by 
experienced travelers; yet rates are reason- 
able. e William Penn Restaurants serve the 


highest quality of food at moderate prices. 
and Bath $3 50 


HOTEL i." 
WILLIAM PENN 


1600 Rooms « PITTSBURGH * 1600 Baths 














An Attractive Room 








& flower barzains! shtnped 
$1 each! send only $3, with 

Pree ers, for any 3 assortments 
and’get the sth one FR 1 Catalog on request. . 














| pail. 





| Gathering Vegetables* 


Every morning Grandmother went to 
the garden to gather vegetables for din- 
ner. Betsy went along to help carry the 
pails. There was a big gate to open. When 
Grandmother opened the gate Betsy stood 
on it and had a ride as it swung open and 
shut. 

Grandmother said, 
peas.” 
the vines and put them in the pail. When 
the pail was full of green pea pods, Grand- 
mother said, “Let’s get some carrots, 
too.” 

Carrots don’t grow on vines. (Where do 
they grow?) They grow under the ground. 
Grandmother pulled them out and Betsy 
counted them—one carrot, two carrots, 
three carrots, four carrots, five carrots, six 
carrots. One of the carrots was very small 
and Betsy wanted to eat it, but Grand- 
mother said: “That carrot is dirty. After 
we get to the house we shall wash and 
scrape it. Then we shall grind it in the 
food chopper. We shall put it in a sand- 
wich for Betsy’s dinner.” 

Grandmother cut off the big green leaves 
with a knife. Betsy put the lettuce in a 
Then Grandmother went to the 
house to get dinner. Betsy went to the 
porch to play. Soon she heard Grand- 
mother calling: “Dinner is ready. 
is ready!” 

Run, run, run, 
Isn’t it fun 

To eat green peas 
And lettuce leaves? 


“We'll 


get some 





Jenny at School 


Ovr teacher offered a prize for a wren- 
house, and I made a log cabin of hazel- 
wood sticks. A few days before time to 
take it to school what did I find in that 
house I had put on a high shelf on the 
back porch but Mrs. Jenny Wren sitting 
on five eggs. Very anxious to enter the 
contest, I put a wire door across the little 
opening and carefully carried it to school, 
Jenny still sitting on her eggs. 

When we get home Mr. Wren was 
perched on the shelf waiting for his wife 
and home and I showed him my dollar, 
first prize. Mrs. Jenny continued to sit on 
the eggs, not minding her trip to school.— 
John E. Conant (11 years old), Mansfield, 
Ohio. 





beanties! 6 profuse- 
$ PEONY—/ “Last year $ PHLOX~6 coming 
sold for $3. Edulis signtsl Be car- 

perba, dark pink—Su- mine — 
san B. Anth: wh white WP P. ehere, 
a Porter light bink~ail'4, Seibold rial 
ceils nk— im- 

how $1. % 


a mean 


TULIPS—}°,= mixed 
TULIPS—j2.3,)7 fin- 
black, 

mA ty e~ 4 ane violet, 
=. Dy <3 oe Over Ibvarie- 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY, Dept. P-41., WINONA. MINN. 


4s 
of colors, guaranteed 
$4 valve, from our 


i 
— 7-7 ed 








*Editor’s Note: Betsy, about whom this story 
is, is a real little girl. She is 3 years old. This is 
the tenth of a series of ‘ ‘Just Like Me” stories 
of her daily activities, told as she would tell 
it if she could write, and set down (unknown 
to Betsy) by her mother. 


Betsy helped to break the peas off 


Dinner 
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‘Watch their 


WEIGHT Increase’ 


¥ Says One of America’s 
. Greatest Children’s Doctors 











HIS doctor knows children 
and he knows Karo. His ad- 
vice to mothers is invaluable. 
“Serve plenty of Karo to the 
youngsters, especially under- 
weight children, in milk, on 
cereals, on sliced bread. Watch 
their weight increase!” 
Children, of course, like Karo. 
It’s deliciously sweet and full of 
flavor—and it satisfies their 
* sweet tooth.” . 
Why is Karo so good for § 
children? 


Because Karo is rich in Dex- (J 
trine, Maltose and Dextrose—all Ff 
recommended for ease of diges- | 
tion and energy value. 

And for economy—compare [ff 


the price of Karo per pound, 
with that of other staple foods. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and Growing 
Child” is a practical, helpful booklet 


written by one of America’s leading 
baby specialists. Corn Products Refining 
Co., Dept. B-10, P. O. Box 171, Trinity 
Station, New York City. 
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MONEY SAVING 
-EASY TO USE 


Mends cracks and holes 
in plaster and concrete 





Famous Ready-mixed Patchers 
make repairing so simple you 
can do it yourself. 


Anyone, even without experience or 
special skill, can make permanent and 
thoroughly satisfactory repairs in plaster 
or concrete, without the expense of hir- 
ing outside help. If the cracks or holes to 
be mended are in plaster walls or ceilings, 
use Rutland Patching Plaster. If they are 
in portland cement or concrete walls, 
walks, driveways, cellar floors, ets., use 
Rutland Concrete Patcher. Each comes 
in a handy package and each contains 
correct ingredients ready-mixed. Just 
add a little water and apply. Get these 
products at your paint, wall-paper or 
hardware store and use them today. 
Made by the 
Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rut- 
land, Vermont. 





FOR FALL PLANTING 


Chrysanthemums 


HARDY EXHIBITION 
Re PLANTS $4 Oo 
FOR — 
Flowers measure 6-8 inches in 
diameter. 

FLOWER SHOW PRIZE WINNERS 
Yellow, Lavender, Bronze, Pink, 
Red, Golden Yellow. 
Planting directions with each order. 
HARDY BUTTON VARIETIES 
Above Colors, 8 Plants . . $1.10 * 


Hardy Perennials, Plants are 
Two Years Old, Bloom- 5 
ing Age. Each .. . Cc 
Columbine, all colors; Double Hollyhocks, beau- 
tiful colors; Shasta Daisies, Yellow Daisies; 
Hardy Carnations, 6 colors; Painted Daisies, 
Gaillardias, Sweet Williams, Forget-Me-Nots, 
Physalis (Chinese Lantern Plants). Delphiniums, 
light and dark blue; Oriental Poppies, brilliant 
colors; Foxgloves, Phlox, 8 brillant colors. 

Order must amount to $1.10 or more. 


JAPANESE BARBERRY (4-year-old field grown), 
bushy, 10 to 15 in., $4 per 100; 18 to 36 in., very 


bushy, $6 pee 100. 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET hedge, 15-24 in., $3 per 100 
10 EVERGREENS 85c—three to five year old trees. 
12-15 in. high. 2 Sitka Spruce, 4 Biota Orientalis 
Pyramidal, 4 Biota Chinese Arborvitae Compacta. 
Per 100, 00. 
Field-Grown Stock, 250 Acres 
BARGAIN PRICE LIST FREE 


ADOLPH FISCHER NURSERIES 
Evergreen Dept. 29 Add 25c [or Packing EASTON, PA. 


























A Bit 


| of This and That 


[| Continued from page 20 | 


worked and played on the Malay Penin- 
sula. The plot is fragile, but the atmos- 
phere is evoked with moving reality, and 
if you get a thrill up your spine as you 
fall under the spell of word witchery, 
you'll be bewitched by this slight, but 
exquisite, bit of writing. 





Unt I had gathered them all together, 
I didn’t realize what a serious group of 
novels I was urging upon you. But if your 
mood these glorious autumn days doesn’t 
fall in step with mine in liking a weighty 
problem novel, perhaps you'll enjoy the 
literary gossip and spice of Ford Madox 
Ford’s .reminiscent Return to Yesterday 


eral books. He has been a figure in Eng- 
land for the past fifty years. His book 1s 
utterly delightful reading for any book- 
lover who relishes Anglo-Saxon literary 
tradition. And Mr. Ford enlivens oath 
page with a very unique dash of indi- 
vidual paprika. 


More modern but engrossing to each 
and every one of the teeming millions of 
us who say, “Some day I’m going to write 
a book,”’ is Arnold Bennett's Journal 1896- 
zgro (Viking Press, Inc., $4). Here is a 
day-by-day record of one who actually 
did write, not one but many books. His 
vivid absorption in his own reactions, his 
pounce on the significant or picturesque 


his hunger for the amenities of wealth and 
culture, his tireless energy—all these ele- 


exactly why he did write books upon 
books and why we, alas, are still only 
talking about writing one. When you 
think of Arnold Bennett’s tremendous 
output and realize that the Journal is only 
the overflow from a day crammed with 
creative effort, his vitality seems even 
more extraordinary. I relished every single 
word of this Journal, and I believe you 
will, too. 


FascinaTING as is the record of 
creative effort, even more exciting these 
days are the books dealing with world 
problems and readjustments. The thought- 
ful person of today senses a world in flux 
and welcomes a sane analysis of the be- 
wildering mélée. Thunder and Dawn, by 
Glenn Frank (The Macmillan Company, 
$3.50), and America’s Way Out, by Nor- 
man Thomas (The Macmillan Company, 
$2.50), both deal with an intelligent solu- 
tion.of world problems. Doctor Frank is 
president of Wisconsin University. He 
proposes reform in educational methods, 
in industry, in distribution of wealth. 
Chief of all, he urges a dedicated and 
religious zeal for social betterment. The 
book is a genuine tonic and a trumpet call 
to the forces of enlightened optimism. 
Norman Thomas—twice now presi- 
dential candidate of the Socialist party— 
is the mildest of reds. Ex-minister, uni- 
versity graduate and professor, magazine 
editor and publicist, he voices in this 
book a program which will appeal to every 


of understatement rather than overstate- 





ment. If you read America’s Way Out, 


Betrer Homes anp GarpDENs, October, 1932 


(Horace Liveright, Inc., $4). Mr. Ford | 
collaborated with Joseph Conrad in sev- | 





detail that might work itself into a tale, | 


ments inherent in the Journal demonstrate | 








intelligent liberal. He recognizes the value | 








SHUMWAY’S 
Re-selected 


w 
BULBS 


Garden Tools given Free with Orders 
Shumway’s re-selected, Holland grown, 
bulbs produce blooms of gorgeous beauty. 
Priced low for such superior quality. All- 
steel Bulb trowel sent free with each order 
of $3.50 or more—4 tool garden kit 
free with each order of $12.00 or more. 


Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 
oie Tulips, 17 varieties............ $1.40 
50 Breeder Tulips, 15 varieties............ 
50 Gottage Tulips, 12 varieties........... 
50 Tall Tulips for cutting, 20 varieties.... 1. 
50 Early =o Tulips, 12 varieties...... 1.50 
50 Early Double Tulips, 

12 varieties....... 1.65 , ; 
50 Crocuses, 8 varieties 
umbo Bul 1 
50 Hyacinths, 
10 varieties....... 3.00 
50 Narcissi, U.S. Grown, 
10 varieties....... 2.50 
All delivery charges prepaid 
FREE BULB BOOK 
in colors—valuable one to 
gardening—free. Write today. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 
(Founded 1870) 
SEEDSMAN 
122 S. FIRST ST., 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








TULIPS , 













ra DIRECT FROM HOLLAND, 

\ if To show how Templin-Bradley’s specially 
imported Dutch Bulbs will e your gar- 
den sparkle with brilliant colors, we make 
this ‘‘get acquainted’”’ offer: 

10 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
1 Chinese Regal Lily Bulb 

85 cts. Value for Only . . o Oc 
FREE! 47th Annual Fall Planting Guide illus- 
trated in natural colors, lists the best Bulbs, 

Peonies, Iris and Phiox for Fall planting. 
Send for free catalog today or send 50c cash 
Or stamps for ven Big Bulbs and catalogto 

TEMPLIN-BRADLEY 

5702 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 











carn tobca 
“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
Many earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
89 Plymouth Bidg, Des Meines, la. 























Choose now from 60 acres ... over 200 varieties... 
Se, See. Japs . . . all colors, highest ratings . . . early, 
mr . late. Ask for catalog—NEW LOW \CES—many 
unusual bargains. Write. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
131 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


WINTER PANSIES 


GROVE’S IMPERIAL GIANTS 


A su b new frost proof strain developed to give 
winter blooms outside. Two yards of muslin and a 
cheap board frame is all that is required. Largest 
blooms—long stems—most unusual colors. The finest 
pansies money can buy. 

25 strong healthy plants — $1.00 postpaid. In- 
structions for winter handling with each order. 


CHARLES GROVE, MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 















5 All the Family Should Use 


Cuticura Taleum 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “*Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mass, 


REACUTREES 5¢ 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, etc, Catalog Free. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30. CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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NOISY HINGES 
BALKY LOCKS 


When hinges grumble and locks 
show signs of stubbornness, just use 
a little 3-in-One! 

A few drops and hinges can’t even 
murmur! The stiffest lock turns easily! 
Use 3-in-One often on latches, tools, 
toys and household appliances too. 
Specially blended from three good 
oils, it does three jobs at one time. 
Cleans and prevents rust as it oils. 

Three-in-One comes in handy 
cans and bottles. Sold everywhere. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 


3*IN*ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 





Half Price Sale This Month Only 









GENUINE BLUE SPRUCE 
$4.65 





6 True-blue 


Specimens 
1 1-2 Feet, each 





Colorado Blue od tae 
Spruce, 1 1-2 Feet 
EVERGREENS 25¢ 
Landscaping sizes, 1 1-2 feet 


Your Choice, fine, healthy specimens. 


Batsam Fir White Spruce Pyramidal Arborvitae 


Japanese C: s 

i - Mugho Pine (Dwarf) 
6 Beautiful Rockery Evergreens—All different............ $1.65 
12 Hybrid Oriental Poppise—All colors caveseneadasonée $1.20 
12 Hardy Blue Ageratum—Real fall flower.............+.-- $1.20 
12 Hardy Blue Salvia Azurea soeseepeconccees 1.20 
8 Choice Hollyhock Hybrid Delphiniume—mixed ......... $1.20 
12 Assorted Rock Garden Perennials $1.20 


On purchases up to $2, add 26c for Postage & Packing, 
and Be for each Tdditional dollar’s worth of merchandise. 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
ms J Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. —_a_ 











AND OTHER 





—— Holland Bulbs direct from our Dutch 
™s 
DELIVERY CHARGES PREPAID 


Rainbow Mixture 
100 Scilla Siberica (Blue Squill) 
100 Grape Hyacinths (Muscari Blue) - 
100 Narcissus — yellow and white - - 
NEW SULB CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Box 24 ROSLYN HEIGHTS L.1. 
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THE BLAZE PAUL’S SCARLET MONTHLY 

———— EVERBLOOMING CLIMBER 
Rose sensation of 1933 . . . blossoms from early spring to late 
fall. Limited supply, 2-yr., field grown, guaranteed stock. 
Postpaid, $2.00. Ones SN, Also other roses for fall planting. 


ree Catalog. 
7015-N Cooper Ave., 


NDALE DSTB. CO., (Est. 1921) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








following Doctor Frank’s exhortation to 
disinterested social zeal, you will under- 
stand and, I believe, sympathize with the 
goal of the liberal of today. 


In BIOGRAPHY a touching and inspir- 


Mead & Company, Inc., $3). The two 


cessor, Brother Joseph, found radiant joy 
in selfless devotion. From the most for- 
saken and horrible of settlements, the 
leper colony, where unfortunates were 


scientific hospital and school, known and 
honored thruout the entire world. And 
now it seems that even the disease itself 
has been conquered by medical science. 

Mr. Dutton wisely enough allows the 
record to speak for itself—genuine hero- 
ism and dedicated piety need no literary 
artifice, and by reason of its very sim- 
plicity the record is all the more moving 
and enjoyable. 


THE world has lost, in the past year, 
two masters of psychological biography— 
Gamaliel Bradford and Lytton Strachey. 
Each, shortly before his death, had writ- 
ten a collection of brief biographies. Por- 
traits in Miniature, by Strachey (Har- 


with some of the curious folk who linger 
in the by-paths of history: Muzzleton, 
Dr. North, The Abbé Morelet. It is inimi- 
table and flawless in style; the title is 
exactly right. Here are dainty, exquisite 
bits of workmanship which, even as do 
most miniatures, depict the forgotten 
dead. 

Saints and Sinners, by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford (Houghton Mifflin Company, $3.50), 
illumines one facet of character in an as- 
sorted group of the blessed and the 
damned. Here is Lord Byron, impelled to 
seek distinction by being bad, and St. 
Francis, inspired healer of men’s souls. 
Casanova, Cesare Borgia, and Talley- 
rand are the other sinners skillfully por- 
trayed and shown to be not so much sin- 
ning as following faithfully a life’s pattern 
which had been twisted askew long before 
their personal responsibility had set in. 
The saints seem equally destined to good- 
ness. Mr. Bradford has never written a 
better book than this, his last. It has been 
his unique gift to work his way down thru 


to his readers the essence of a character so 
that the motivating force of a life stands 
revealed and the portrait sketched in with 
a few bold strokes has convincing vitality. 


Two lovely books of poetry recently 
issued will give you joy. Padraic Colum’s 
verse has a beguiling lilt and sure artistic 
integrity. His Poems (The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50) collects together under 
one cover all his published verse. Poetry 
is perhaps the most personal of all literary 
forms, so I can only assure you that while 
Padraic Colum is not the greatest of poets 
to me he seems completely satisfying, and 
he never lets his limpid ease of versifica- 
tion beguile him into cheap sentimentality. 


Anp then a book that is genuinely 


great, that you will surely want to own, 


A. Knopf, $3.50). Miss Wylie is a genius, 
and her poetry bears the mark of immor- 
tality. | am not attempting a critical 
review of this movingly, lovely group of 
poems—but only urging you to read them 
| for yourself. 





court, Brace & Company, $2.50), deals | 


ing story is the record of The Samaritans | 
of Molokai, by Charles Dutton (Dodd, 


noble men, Father Damien and his suc- | 


exiled to die, they created a modern | 





the weightiest scholarly research and give | 





is Elinor Wylie’s Collected Poems (Alfred | 
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CAVALIER 
for 5O years 


T was the end of her first day in the town 
school. The town boys were pestering 


Was her 


her. Then he was at her side, saying, ““They 
won’t pester you with me here.”” 

Today, her patient face wreathed in a halo 
of snow-white hair, she re-lives those child- 
hood days of their romance, alone. 

Many, many times, especially on cold, 
stormy nights, she sends out a little thought- 
prayer of thankfulness to the one who sug- 
gested the CLARK Metal Vau!t at the time he 
went Home. For she knows that within its 
walls of impermeable, waterproof metal is a 
sanctuary into which outside elements may not 
intrude. And this helps beyond expression. 

We make CLARK Vaults of specially proc- 
essed, rust-resisting metal, because only 
such metals are completely immune to 
water and to c-r-u-m-b-l-i-n-g. 

This is why CLARK Standard Vaults are 
warranted for 50 years. Why CLARK 
Special Vaults of 12 gauge solid copper are 
warranted for 750 years. Why our De Luxe 
Vaults of 10 gauge extra heavy copper are 
warranted forever. 

Any funeral director will provide a gen- 
uine CLARK Vault upon request. Ten ap- 
propriate finishes are offered, including 
Cadmium plating by the Udylite process. 
Prices are within the reach of all. 


w 
Free! Our booklet, ««My Duty’’. It will 
help you to help a friend or relative in his 
time of sorrow. Every adult should have it. 
Write for a copy now. There is no charge. 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Western Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Missouri 





GRAVE VAULTS 
This emblem of quality appears on the end of every 
genuine “Clark” Vault 


See Advertising Index, page 65 
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Do you Wave 
or Save in heating 


your home? 





with lowest prices 
in 16 YEARS on 


HEATING 
you can save money 
modernizing now... 


Prices of American Radiator equip- 
ment today are the lowest since 1916, 
so don’t go through another winter 
in the bondage of out-of-date heat- 
ing methods ... constant firing ... 
cold rooms... discomfort... when 
it costs so little now to enjoy mod- 
ern, carefree radiator heating. 

Take advantage of these low prices 
to modernize now with American 

‘ Radiator heating. You 
_ can pay for it on conven- 
’ ient monthly payments, 








yy. taking as long as two 
oy years to pay. 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 3B-H.&G-10 
Division of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 


Send me information about American Radiator 
heating. 


Name 





Address 





City State 








Keep your Garden this Winter in the 


we ten 


Make gardening a year-around 
profitable hobby with the FAM- 
ILY WINTERGARDEN. Grow 
your seedlings. All steel construc- 
tion, permanent, practical, insu- 
lated, ventilated. Size8 ft. by 12 ft. 
Erected complete at a low price. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. D Youngstown, Ohio 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


t- making 











DON'T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


Dry leaves make excelleat artificial manure. So does 
most other garden ruhpish, if treated by the simple 
ADCO process. Your soil seeds manure. Make it your- 
self, without animals. Learn how. Instructions free. 
ADCO 1741 Ludiow Stree Philadel 














My Dad and I 


By Junior 


I DIDN’T get in till late last night, or 
maybe this morning, and so was dead to 
the world—didn’t have to go to school 
and meant to sleep late. 

But a pair of hands shook me loose 
from my dreams, and I heard Dad’s 
voice in my ear, with one of those loud 
whispers he uses when he doesn’t want 
to waken the whole family. I remembered 
that he had a big day ahead at the office, 


| so was up early to get his own breakfast 


and an early start. 

The car wouldn’t start. Dad didn’t 
seem peeved—simply said he was late 
and would I shake a leg and lend a shoul- 
der to help him get going? All of a sudden 
it struck me I was the last one to drive 
that car! Oh boy! It always happens that 
way. 1 

I got down to the garage in a jiffy, with 
just my shoes on and an overcoat slipped 
over my pajamas, feeling plenty guilty, 
tho for the life of me I couldn’t think of 
anything I’d done to the old bus last 
night. Yet I felt to blame. If Dad asked 
me I decided I’d say, “Well, it ran all 
right last night,” and let it go at that, and 
sort of expected one of those “What did 
you do to it?” stares the ol’ boy can give, 
but he never even looked my way. He did 
remark casually about the gas being low, 
and he’d gone down to High Street for a 

gallon, but it didn’t do any good. He said 
oieiilen too, about how gas thieves 
were breaking into garages at night and 
siphoning out gas. This was rubbing it in. 
I felt in my bones he knew I’d forgotten 
to watch that tank! 

Well, he got behind the wheel and I 


| started to push. Out of the garage, down 


| and Dad stepped out of the 





the alley into the street, and two blocks 
down High Street I shoved, but the engine 
never iet a flicker. We put on the brakes 
car. As he 
turned to ask what I thought we had 
better do next, a stiff wind came along 
and took off his hat. And I felt respon- 
sible for that. Everything that happened 
made me feel more like a worm. 

I was sure Dad would cuss and let off 
his feelings, as I’ve heard him do when he 
loses his hat. Then I could sympathize 
and say something. If he would only blow 
up! But he didn’t. He just dusted off the 
head-piece, and while he didn’t exactly 
smile, he didn’t show he was sore. I just 
couldn’t get an opening for conversation. 


“*A stiff wind came along and 
took off Dad’s hat, and of 
course I felt responsible”’ 





Betrer Homes anp GarveEns, October, 1932 





Finally I offered to go to a nearby garaye 
and get a man to haul us back and find 
the trouble, and that’s what we did. I got 
to thinking about Dad’s work and the 
time he was losing, and suggested he go 
on to the office while I waited for the car, 
and I’d bring it down later. But he said 
no, he’d stick. 

The only thing wrong was ‘he vacuum 
tank, which needed priming. The fellow 
did that, and Dad bought ten gallons of 
gas, and on top of it had to pay an extra 
dollar for the service call, for only a block. 
He handed out the money without batting 
an eye, but I knew it got his goat. And 
all I could do was stand with my hands in 
my pockets, a head taller than anybody 





‘*For two blocks I shoved, but 
the engine never let a flicker”’ 


there, feeling like the big helpless goof | 


as. 

If I’d had a dollar on me I wouldn’t 
have known whether to offer it to Dad or 
not. There was nothing I could think of 
to say. When we were all set, Dad said 
for me to hop in and he’d drop me off back 
home to finish my nap. There was no 
answer to that, naturally. 

Well, we got to the house, and as | 
stepped out, Dad just looked me square 
in the eye, and, half smiling and _ half 
serious, said, “Much obliged for helping.” 
Then I about busted. 

“Gosh, Dad, I’m sorry—I’m sorry as 
heck!” I blurted out. “I know you’ve 
told me a hundred times always to be 
sure there’s plenty of gas in the tank when 
I come in at night, but I just forgot.” 

“Well,” he answered, good natured- 
like, “we know now we can’t run the car 
without gas, don’t we, Buddy?” That 
cooked me. 

So today I’ve been thinking a lot. Here’s 
Dad working hard, sitting up late and 
getting up early—doing his job to draw 
pay with which to buy things I want. Here 
I am, not only spending Dad’s cash, but 
dragging down on him like this morning, 
not giving him a chance to earn his 
money. Just going to school and having 
dates and good times. 

I'd sure like to tell the ol’ boy how I feel 
about it, except it’s hard for one fellow to 
tell another. But if I can’t fe// him, I'll 
show him. For one thing, I’l] study harder 
and get better grades. And I can keep the 
car clean and save money on the wash- 
ings. I’d wash it today, but it’s raining. 
I’ll remember that tho. 

Dad’s friends used to laugh and pooh- 
pooh when he said reasoning with children 
got farther than whipping them. He was 
right! It’s sure tough to be too big and too 
old for a licking. A boy can fight back at 
a whipping and at least feel better before 
he forgets it. But this way—gosh! It puts 
a fellow on a spot where he can’t do a 
thing but just think, and I know I'll 
never forget the gas again. 
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e Year-Aroun Gardens 
d 
t for Anywhere 
“ [| Continued from page 17 | 
r, 
d and on the north side, not near enough to 
produce shade, I have planted a group of 
n evergreens to help keep off the winter 
Ww winds. 
of “By placing benches fairly low I was | 
‘a able to install shelves above, on which all | 
c. seed pans were placed. The results were 
g wonderful. The flats under the benches 
d were soon full of seedlings—more than 
n 2,000 ready at planting time! Needless to 
y say, the greenhouse turned many winter 
hours into summer ones for us, and due 
to its help our garden is more beautiful | 
than ever.” | 
THe smaller greenhouse cost the Weigers | 
less than $75, including the hollow tile for | *Isn*t Ruth’s home lovely...” 
the foundation and a cast-iron radiator Yes, but why does she j 
which was connected to the hot-water : 
. WAL L PAP E R boiler in their basement. tolerate that bathroom ! 
J R WOMEN who like distinctive things “When I asked my husband to build me | 
| ... the enchanting new Mayflower Wall a conservatory, Telates Mrs. Weiger, an | ; age a 
Papers! Sold by name virtually everywhere, ardent gardener, “he first felt that he could | S your bathroom the “ blindspot’ 
Mayflower Wall Papers hang smoothly, wear not afford even a modest one, but, well, of your otherwise lovely home? You 
wonderfully, clean beautifully, never fade. he, too, was bitten by the ‘garden bug’ in | d d es 
They look costly but are not. Send now for his youth, so a few days later he told me | may not be aware of it yourself, but be 
Jute hin ieitietianie betatets coon _ 0 had oe ep tayo _ | sure of one thing—your guests are! 
tions, approved by noted decorating author- | © copay’ Page dler a waa egal ep ra T/N will make your whole bathroom 
ities, are shown in actual room settings. with a little two-by-four, he could tinker | . ey d 
I AON, i one _ for a sum he was glad to| seem up-to-date. Especially quiet 
spend. : 
: ; sete lige casa ond hear ageg Mt. Mrs. Weiger was delighted. “We ordered | flushing. Modern, streamline design. 
r i ee a list of material from one of the green- | No bulky wall-tank. Non-overflowing. 
f 7 house-manufacturing firms,” she says, Cl fr il a I in 
SD eon iets “and two week-ends after this arrived the | Choose from many harmonizing colors. 
x SE Eee irom final coat of paint was applied to one of | Completely installed, T/N’s cost is sur- 
0 50 Se ae wh pate winter gardens you ever prisingly low. To get full ee a 
i details—just clip coupon. (EW een) 
: THEN she began to plant. 
f “Even tho our little conservatory was 
* one od Ne aye Sa Pa only 4 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, I 
self how Star Roses are different. determined to make the most of the | 
. ah ran toy marl H. T. Perfect limited growing space. The first of July I | 
e orange and scarlet blooms, 75e. purchased 15 chrysanthemum cuttings, | 
. + Charles P. Kilham, H. T. Profuse of almost as many varieties, from the local | 
: PO > ee a florist. These bloomed in riotous profusion | 
{USPS tc GOOD ROSES prices snack reduced) from the middle of October until about | 
- site variety, ewer Mis’ year's prise by ‘The Christmastime. They are greedy feeders | 
‘ A. 5 “The Most Beautiful Rose in Secienal” and thrive best in a cool temperature. The | 
. outa an <~ qos 7 smaller-flowering varieties “ae to 
patrnewtiyten Bey, Denna oD-t om a better advantage than some of the large 
: GUARANTEED TO BLOOM = which tried to grow right thru the 
. “When the chrysanthemums started to 
. Callo wses bloom, I planted my tulips, hyacinths, | 
t Gently Fade Away and narcissus in pans, placed them in the | 
| eonds ts the Pondeciy mediates Meike hieteaase. | Barden in a coldframe, and covered them | 
= ag aine or" ie aching. burning fest with straw. After the bulbs rooted, which | 
: teense sespamshaer ey | Teduired about eight weeks, the pans—so | 
$i, and if not satistied after Sar ach of them—were brought into the green- 
Rea Box B."Burlington, Ve: house, a few at a time in order of planting. 
‘ <2 wala $ D4 Blooming began in from four to six weeks. | 
OL Te | | N 
. SED BE Se A a en lilies — 
potted during February and were glorify- | 
; WRIGHT'S ing the glass garden weeks before lilies | ONE-PIECE WATER CLOSET 
Bais ad SILVER CKREAM bloomed outside. Tuberous Begonias have | 
caer, teed always fascinated me, so the latter part of 
, i{#Keeps ENAMELED January I potted 12 of the bulbs I had | W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. Founded 1853 
; o< “4 REFRIGERATORS saved from our outside bed. Dept. 1210, 33 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
: and b ae p Sita clean : “The middle of January the first sow- Please send me free descriptive literature on the 
) J. A. WRIGHT & CO. INC. ing of perennial seed was made; also the T/N one-piece Water Closet. I am interested in 
: 125 Emerald Street Keene, N. H. seed for the slower-germinating annuals. | OC REMODELING 0 NEW HOME 
. The first of February I sowed such annuals 
. Colored Wool For Rugs $1.15 Ib. | as petunias and salvia, but left other an- Name - — 
. a - Y a 0 SORE nual seed until the middle of March. | Address — 
| Weite Dest. § In all, the little greenhouse produced | Plamber's 2 
H. A. Bartlett, (Mfr.), Harmony, Maine | SOO seedling perennials, which I trans- | © ””"°" *°@"———— ee Ee 5 TS 
See Advertising Index, page 65 











THERE'S ONLY 
ONE 
MIXMASTER 


Does 
More 
Things 





JuiceExtractor 
is always read 


or quick wor 


Mashesand 
whips potatoes 
to a creamy 
Auf ina hurry 





MNaixes 
Mashes 
Whips 
VPreams 
Stirs 


Beats 
a. Touran) 
Tt uit 


guice 


Pays For Itself Quick 


Now every woman can own the master food mixer that 
does all the arm- tiring cooking tasks for her. You buy it 
at a new LOW PRICE—and it is more wonderful than 
ever. From chopping vegetables to mixing cakes and 
ble He mayonnaise it is always efficient and LASY TO 
OPERATE. Has special salad oil dripper, a new food- 
chopper meat-grinder attachment, 2 beautiful green mix- 
ing wis, powerful 4-speed motor—even a power can 
opener and knife sharpener. See Mixmaster at your 
electric_light company or dealers today. If not there, 
write Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5602 Roosevelt Rd., 

Chicago. 42 years making Quality products. Mixmzs ister 


is one of 


APPLIANCES MADE 
SL 


WET CELLARS MADE DRY 


from the Inside! 


MOOTH-ON No. 7 seals the cracks and perous 
spots in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry.— 
Easy to use, and applied from inside to wet or dry sur- 
faces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, cisterns, 
ponds, fountains, etc. Harmless to fish and plants. 


Buy in 5-Ib. can or 25 or 100-Ib. 


keg from your dealer or from us. 





WATERPROOFS CELLARS 





Write for free illustrated Home 
and Auto Repair Booklet. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave. 
Jersey City, NM. Z. 













SMOOTH: ON 
No.7 


Nuns CONCRETE rio 








Use your kitchen to make money. Be your 
own boss. Non to be —-— ed. We 
furnish Tools 4 Son rofits first 
week. Booklet EE. 


Capitel Candy Schoo, Devt 1024-A, Washington, D. C. 





Year-Around Gardens 
for Anywhere 


planted into 2-inch pots, and 800 seedling 
annuals, transplanted, not into pots, but 
into other seed flats. Both perennials and 
annuals were transferred to the coldframe 
in the garden as soon as weather per- 
mitted, not only to release space in the 
greenhouse for other plants, but to harden 
them before they were set into their per- 
manent locations. 

“With certain limitations, greenhouse- 
gardening is really easier than the outdoor 
kind, for one has control of heat and 
moisture. There are no rainy, muddy days 
to keep you out of the garden while the 
weeds are getting in; no sun to bake the 
small plants, for the heat is turned on or 
shut off with a valve. 

“Not the least of my joys is having my 
annuals blooming before they bloom out- 
side—even when sown in a hotbed—thus 
lengthening the garden season. 

“Any good garden soil is suitable for 
the inside garden, but rich, friable loam is 
best. If heavy clay must be used—which 
is likely to pack and stay wet in a green- 
house—it can be mixed with plenty of 
sand and humus in some form to mellow it. 


I FOLLOW the same common-sense 
rules for inside watering as for outside, 
soaking the soil thoroly and then letting 
it dry until it will fall apart when pinched 
between the fingers. (Of course, some 
plants are exceptions to this rule, but 
they would be exceptions outdoors, too.) 
I try to keep water from the foliage on 
cloudy days, always applying it during 
the morning hours so the sun will dry the 
plants before night. This avoids lots of 
trouble. 

“This year I’m going to dig up clumps 
of some of my favorite perennials and 
move them into the greenhouse so I can 
enjoy their bloom way ahead of time. 
They must be brought inside well after 
the first of the year so they will have gone 
thru a normal dormant period.” 


AL THO there is no real comparison be- 
tween greenhouses built to meet different 
requirements, it is interesting to consider 
the experiences of Mr. Weiger and Mr. 
Peberdy with reference to certain items. 

“T was very fortunate,” says Mr. 
Peberdy, “in obtaining used lumber at a 
minimum figure, the same being true of 
a few other items. The sash standard hot- 
bed sash was employed, stove, pipe, hard- 
ware, and so forth, it seemed best to get 
new, the sash of best quality. I used blue- 
stone flagging for the center path because 
it is easy to keep clean and makes a fine 
appearance.” 

Both men — good, sound materials. 
The use of decay-resistant, or treated, 
wood in all situations where conditions 
promote decay will prove an economy in 
the long run. 


Ler there be no more wistful wishing for 
a greenhouse of your own. What someone 
has done so well, you also can do! Now, 
if your eye has begun to glitter at the 
rospect and you urgently require detailed 
information before you can proceed, write 
to Box 1210, The Home Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
lowa, for Leaflet B-G-89, ““An Easy-to- 
Build Small Greenhouse for Anywhere,” 
inclosing a 3-cent stamp for postage. 


Betrer Homes anp Garpens, October, 1932 
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cAt New Low Prices 


I ERE Write for the 


beautiful OLSON 
BOOK on Rugs and Decorat- 
hay (in actual colors) that 

elping women all over 
the vs to beautify their 
homes with these lovely rich- 
textured rugsat A Saving of 14. 


Send Your Old 
Rugs, Clothing 


direct to the OLSON MILLS 
(We Have No Agents) 
We scientifically merge and 
reclaim the valuable wools 
—scour, sterilize, bleach, 
respin, dye and weave, 
. IN A WEEK, into new 
= Seamless, Reversible 
rugs in 44 exquisite 
Oriental designs, 
Two-toned colors, 
etc.—any size. 
Week's Trial— We 
guarantee to sat- 
isfy or pay for 
= materials. 
Our 
58th year 


WE NOW PAY 
EXPRESS or FREIGHT 


from your door—to your door as stated 
in book. Phone your Railway Express—we do the rest 


se OLSON RUG CO. =: 


Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. G-42 
Largest Rug Factory Dealing Direct with the Home 


Gentlemen: Mail your latest FREE Rug Book, 
big Money-Saving Offer and full information: — 
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of 

Bargains. Glorious 
eee rs ong 4 genuine 

arwin Tulips. Rich col 
elected that have Postpaid 
; twice or mee e. te quick—be- 
lore supply ie exhaust 100 bulbe— 

Dostpaid, for $2.39—50 for $1.40. 


EVERGREENS 
2. Pyramidal Arbor-Vitae $9375 


For Fall Planting 

Selected specimens —2% to 3 ft. tall) 

ice, heavy rooted, transplanted, famous 

Ferris, quality. An amazing bargain to in- 
uce more home lovers to 









tite for Ferris fall catalog, bargains 
in pe gp shrubs, evergr 


RL FERRIS N 
7383 Bridge St., pa yy A 












Finest bulbs, giant flowers, all colors.Sent 

postpaid. Directions for planting and com- 

plete Maules Bulb Book free. Order Today! 
WM. HENRY MAULE 

101 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 










LOVE BIRDS 


3 PAIRS FOR $9.95 — 
1 Pair Each, Green, Yellow, Blue. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Finches & wonderful sing- 
ing Canaries. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 4, Reseda, Calif. 





DAY aa AND STARTED 
Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in years. Bloodtested 
and guaranteed to live four weeks in your hands. Make 
100% profit with Summer and Fall Chicks. FREE circular 
gives full details. Rusk Poultry Farms, Box 101,Windsor, Mo. 


FREE SQUAB BOOK 


Make money breeding PR Royal WK Squabs, cream 
of poultry, getting double chicken prices. od in 4 
weeks. Send Four Cents ange for postage on new 

free big 68-p. book, how to breed and profit 1933. 
Rock Squab Co. 600 H St. Melrose, Mass. 
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THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: 

If you purchase any article advertised in 
Better Homes and Gardens, whether you buy 
it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we guaran- 
tee that your money will be returned if you 
mention Better Homes and Gardens when 
you purchase the article. We do not guarantee 
accounts of honest bankrupts. 























Your 
Home Service 
Bureau 


Try Frozen Peach Rapture— 
a Delicious Dessert! 


Do YOU get the most out of your auto- 
matic refrigerator? Let the new Home Ser- 
vice Booklet “Best Frozen Dishes” show 
you dozens of new uses: delicious frozen 
salads, unusual cocktails, appetizers, frappes, 
and exciting “‘main dishes” such as ‘‘Frozen 
Chicken a la King,” besides ice creams, ices, 





and sherbets. 

“Best Frozen Dishes” contains the best of | 
the thousands of recipes you and other | 
homemakers submitted in the Better Homes 
and Gardens Frozen Dishes Contest. It is 
just 10 cents a copy. Other food booklets 
you will want are: 


Best Cake Recipes............ .15 cents 

Best Pickle Recipes... ... ec Re 

I EE «ovo no so vnswmeocendes ra el 
(Thirty unusual recipes) 

Bridge-Luncheon Menus................. no 


welve novel party menus) 


Food Leaflets 


(4 cents each) 


B-F-18 Rearranging Kitchens 
B-F-20 Getting the Best Results With Your Oven 
B-F-21 Dietetic Values of Different Vegetables 
B-F-26 Ways of Using the Flavor Vegetables 
B-F-27 iinaiee-tived and Soft 
B-F-28 Seventeen Ways of Preparing Liver 
B-F-29 Appetizing Pork Leftovers 

Garden Leaflets 

(4 cents each) 

B-G-6 Trees, Shrubs, and Vines With Decorative 

Fruits and Berries 
B-G-8 Bulb Chart for Fall Planting 
B-G-9 The Gardener’s Bookshelf 
B-G-26 Bulbs for Winter Forcing 
B-G-22 Hardy Chrysanthemums 
B-G-34 Prepare Now for Winter Bouquets 
B-G-35 The Fall Garden Campaign 
B-G-37 What You Should Know About Dahlias 
B-G-44 Lily Chart 
B-G-85 The Most Popular Dahlia Varieties 


Home-building and Finance 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Simplified Family 


_. 2. Sree or eee 25 cents 
How to Build a Better Home Perel, Ping 
How to Finance the Better Home........ RT Rs 


Needlework and Handicraft Leaflets 


(4 cents each) 


B-H-1 How to Build a Dollhouse 

B-H-2 How to Build a Martinhouse 

B-H-4 Backyard Playground Devices 

B-H-6 Quilting Patterns and Directions 

B-H-7 Directions for Making a Filet Crocheted 
Bedspread 

B-H-8 Decorative Schemes for Girls’ Bedrooms 

B-H-9 How to Apply Antique Finish 


Please send all orders to 


Box 4210 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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It may be all right to put new 
shingles on top of old shin- 
gles; to put new wall paper 
on top of old wall paper; but 
fo put new varnish on top of 


old varnish is all wrong! 


The reason is simple: a floor 
that is streaked and stained, 
scarred and marred, will look 
only darker and dingier when 
a new coat of varnish is ap- 
plied on top of several old 
ones. Only by removing the 
old varnish, bleaching the 
wood back to its original 
beauty. and THEN applying a 
coat of new varnish can you 


hope to make an old floor new. 


And here's a chemist's dis- 
covery that makes varnish 
vanish and bleaches the sur- 
face, ready for refinishing— 
all in ONE operation. What's 
more, the cost is trifling. A 
pound can of Double X— 
enough to “do over’ an av- 
erage floor—costs but 75c at 


any paint or hardware store. 





CLEANER 


Mail this coupon for free trial package 


Schalk Chemical Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles. 
Please send me, free, a 25¢ ““Get-Acquainted Package” 
of Double X Floor Cleaner. [ pe) 
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ALONG THE 
GARDEN PATH 


I. OCTOBER it’s a grand and glorious feeling just 
to be living. This is the one month when Nature 
seems to look rested from its long summer. The 
leaves of the trees that stood listlessly in our forests 
and along our hot city streets have now begun to 
turn color and are dropping around us as we walk 
along our way. 

Autumn Leaves and Waste. We often hear about 
women of whom gossiping neighbors say, “She can 
throw more in the garbage pail than her husband can 
bring in the front door,”’ And there are some gardeners 
just like that. The greatest sin a gardener can commit in 
the fall is to burn the autumn leaves, because leaf ashes are 
worthless, and the decaying leaves are almost essential 
to the success of the garden. Use them as winter protec- 
tion, or pile them in an out-of-the-way place so that when 
spring comes they can be dug into the soil, where they 
will make the flower beds more porous and moisture 
retentive. 

The Cider Mill. As a boy I remember so well an old 
cider mill to which we journeyed to see the tons of apples 
poured into the hoppers and pressed to yield the sweet 
amber fluid. Just outside the mill were always great 
mountains of pomace, or ground apple pulp. If you grow 
rhododendrons, mountain-laurel, and other acid-soil 
plants this pomace can serve as a splendid mulch. 

The Millennium would surely arrive if every one 
of our 1,400,000 families was foresighted enough to plant 
bulbs this fall. Think of the glorious effect this country 
would produce if every one planted 100 bulbs. And there 
is still plenty of time to plant them. 

A Spot for Lilies. Some of the lilies you will want in 
your garden will not be available from the seedstores 
until after your ground is thoroly frozen. Therefore, 
choose the spot where you will plant lilies and mulch it 
with a heavy coating of manure or straw to prevent 
freezing. Then when the lilies arrive you can remove the 
mulch and plant the lily bulbs, setting each bulb on a 
layer of 2 or 3 inches of sand. 

It’s Spring in the South. Some of us who live in the 
northern states forget that our Southern neighbors are 
now making preparation for next spring with great gusto. 
They are sowing seeds of all sorts of spring-flowering 
annuals, they are rejuvenating their lawns with Italian 
Ryegrass, and they are planting all sorts of bulbs which 
you and I seldom see unless we journey to the Southland. 

Of Course You Have! If you grow tomatoes I sup- 

ose you have surely pulled up the entire plants and 
hidie them from the rafters of your garage or basement, 
and you know that the tomatoes will continue to ripen 
for your table for some weeks. 

Garden Clubs. Perhaps it’s time to mention a certain 
matter again. There are many thousands of garden clubs 
in the United States that know we are willing to send 
them copies of The Garden Club Exchange each month 
free of charge if they ask for it. They tell us that they 
would hardly know how to conduct their meetings with- 
out reading in The Garden Club Exchange the experi- 
ences of other garden clubs and having the splendid 
program suggestions included each month. 

Tt you are a program chairman of a garden club and do 
not know about The Garden Club Exchange we can only 
say that it is edited directly for you, and you should 
receive copies without further delay. 

Short Sighted. The past year brought many persons 
to a truer sense of values, but there are still some people 
who have been very short sighted, in our minds. Due to 


















v4 ELL, did you ever! 


Imagine going into the garden and having this group of 


questioning and story-telling faces confront you. | Wouldn’t it 
make you stop to think, as I have, that they’re actually speak- 
ing to us? 

One little fellow with a searching, quizzical look says, “Ha! 
I can tell by the way you handle that hoe that your disposi- 
tion isn’t any too sweet this morning.” Yes, and he’s right. 

That little devil-may-care fellow over there has his eye on 
me all right, and I think he’s saying: “Ah, gwan lazy-bones. 
Aren’t you going to give us any plant food this month? Don’t 
you think we ever get hungry!” 

And a sassy-faced midget from over at the left, eyeing me 
with his head cocked to one side, is daring me to pick him for 
my buttonhole, if I will. All right, I will—J. W. 

[ This illustration is adapted from an actual photograph, by 
Louis Jay Gerson, taken in Santa Barbara, California. } 





lack of funds they have abandoned some of the essential 
parts of education—the Nature and garden courses. 

Dr. W. A. Sutton, of Atlanta, Georgia, former president 
of the National Education Association, says that Nature 
study and gardening should be a normal part of educa- 
tion and never considered an appendix. When gardening 
and Nature study are dropped from a school that school 
has gone backward, for it is depriving its youth of an 
understanding of the world of Nature in which he lives, 
for to our minds these are as essential as mathematics, 
language, or geography. 

Surely you influential readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens will take up this matter with your school boards 
immediately, for the future of a More Beautiful America 
depends entirely upon the oncoming generation. 

Evergreen Success. One of the points in the success 
of evergreens is that they shall go into the winter with 

lenty of moisture available to their roots; so if it has 
oe at all dry this fall in your garden, be sure you give 
your evergreens a thoro watering, remembering that an 
evergreen will give off moisture in winter, and if it cannot 
get it from its roots it will become brown, dry, and even 
perish.—/. C. H. 
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The Britannica is the Standard 
Encyclopaedia of the World 


/ Saeus a doubt, the new 
Britannica, placed where neigh- 
bors may see it, lends a tone of 
quality to your home. 

The only reason, however, for 
owning the new Britannica is its 
usefulness. 


Usefulness is the single test of its 
value to you. And usefulness is the 
supreme characteristic of the Four- 
teenth Edition. 

How widely useful is the Britannica 
cannot be fully expressed in one ad- 
vertisement, nor in a hundred. Along 
with the century and a half of service 
earlier editions of the Britannica have 
enjoyed, the fact that in every country 
many sets of the latest Fourteenth 
Edition continue to be bought each 
day is striking evidence that people 
buy the Britannica because they 
need it. 

It is, as thousands of letters de- 
clare, the most useful set of books 
in the world. 


The Britannica Is Dependable 
To be wise is to know where to get 
information. The Britannica gives its 
owners assurance that within reach 
is about all the information they 
will ever need. 

Owning the Britannica, you are not 
liable to face new problems with “‘that 
sinking feeling.’’ You are supported 
by the highest living authorities. You 
are served by the knowledge of 3,500 of 
theworld’sleading thinkers and doers. 


SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY 


Hoquiam, Wash. 
“No work like the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, anywhere. It is the last 
|| word in deciding, and in argument. 
| The last word in educational value. 
We have gotten our money’s worth 
| long ago.” 


\ 
Mrs. Nellie Taylor Hiley, 
| 


Willis A. Sutton, Former President, 
National Education Association 

“One of the great virtues of the new 

Britannica is its unassailably au- 

||  thoritative character.” | 


The Britannica Is Indispensable 


“I could not get along without it’’ are 
the words of men and women every- 
where. This is not surprising once you 
learn how closely the Britannica 
enters into your life from day to day. 
An item of news needs clarification, 
a dress needs expert mending, a child 
is suddenly ill and the doctor delayed, 
a problem of percentage faces a tax- 
payer, a conversation requires the 
accuracy of authority, a contract 
needs the history of the law, a motor 
needs repairing, a roast is to 
be carved—one can turn con- /— 
fidently to the Britannica for 
help and the solution of these 
and almost every other con- 
ceivable human problem. 


| 
| 
| 
The new Britannica is in- 7 
| 
| 
| 
1 





dispensable to progressive 
people. 








Easy to Own 
$5 Down and $5 a Month 

Considering its completeness, the 
quality of its text, illustrations and 
its authority, the Britannica is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia you 
can buy. But for how long it will be 
available at the present low price 
no one knows. 


The shrewd man is the one who 
buys today. Our easy payment plan 
gives you the opportunity of using 
the Britannica while you are paying 
for it in small installments. As little 
as $5 delivers the new Britannica 
to you. 


Send for Free Booklet Now 


- We will send you a large booklet free, 


rich in color plates, maps and sample 
pages, and containing a full description 
of the 24 volumes of 
the Britannica, its 
3,500 contributors,the 
15,000 illustrations, 
many in color, and its 
500 maps. You will 
learn about the low 
prices and easy pay- 
ments. Mail coupon 
now. No obligation. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and 
maps trom the latest Britannica, together with low 
price offer representing a saving of many dollars 


2-B.H.G.-F-2 


Name -- 
Address 


City- - - - State -- 


See Advertising Index, page 47 





